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; A NOVEL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The young ladies met at breakfast the next morn- 
ing with all the warmth which characterizes new- 
born and violent friendships. This is a sort of 
hot-house growth which requires forcing. Hence 
its early fervor, and hence too the frailty which 
exposes it to destruction from the first breath of the 
harsh atmosphere of every day life. They soon 
withdrew from the breakfast room to a snug little 
back parlor. There Gertrude was soon deep in 
the confidence of Miss Bernard, and, in return for 
this, having little else to communicate, gave the 
history of the few hours she had spent in Wash- 
ington. 

In this nothing seemed so much to interest Miss 
Bernard as the attentions of Colone! Harlston, and 
the description of his equipage. 


“ But the 
Handsome? 


“ What a brilliant turn out,” said she. 
gentleman? That is the main point. 
Agreeable? Intelligent? Genteel ?” 


“ Handsome certainly,” said Gertrude. “Tome 
quite agreeable. As to the other points, Ignorance 
and Awkardness are incompetent to judge of them.” 

“How humble we are!” said Miss Bernard. 
“ But you will soon learn to have more confidence 
in your judgment.” 

“‘T hope not, unless I become better qualified to 
jadge.” 

“That you will, of course ; and I venture to pre- 
dict, that, when that time comes, all the judgments 
you now form in secret will be ratified. To test 
this, tell me what you think now, that we may com- 
pare it with what you will think a month hence.” 

“Well then: I have seen men whose conversa- 
tion was more original and interesting than Colonel 
Harlston’s ; but not more free from folly or absur- 
dity. I have seen men whose manners were more 
engaging, and better calculated to please; but not 
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more proper and decorous, or more sure to give no 
pain.” 

“A beautiful picture of a negative character!” 
exclaimed Miss Bernard. ‘“ But an outline indeed ; 
but, in such a case, the outline is all that can be 
expected. Doubtless true to the life, as we always 
feel assured, when we see the hand of a master in 
the execution. Well! Ladies do not fall in love 
with negatives; and you must see him with other 
eyes, before your heart is in any danger.” 

“Some terrible infatuation must indeed come 
over me, before I could permit myself to think at 
all of one who only thinks of me as the protegée 
of a lady, whose hospitality and high-breeding enti- 
tle even casual inmates of her family to the atten- 
tion of her guests. I am sure I have received 
none from Colonel Harlston which would not have 
been paid, were I the very opposite of the image, 
which I see in that flattering mirror you hold up to 
me. When receive attentions on my own account, 
it will be time enough to scan the merits of him 
who pays them.” 

“You are certainly right,” said Miss Bernard. 
“But it is not always that we can even act rightly, 
and to think and feel as we ought, is often exceed- 
ingly difficult. I am not sure how I might be 
affected, under any circumstances, by the attentions 
of a handsome, well-bred, clever man, with high 
birth, high station and a large fortune to back him. 
But I need not pray to be kept from such tempta- 
tion. J am in no danger of it.” 

* And why not? My life upon it, that as soon as 
Colonel Harlston is introduced to you as the friend 
and guest of my aunt, he will pay you just the 
same sort of attention with which he has honored 
me.” 

“If that be so,” said Miss Bernard, in that pecu- 
liar tone which had already struck the ear of Ger- 
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trude so forcibly, “I shall have to school myself! had been, was still a beautiful woman. She was 
in the duties which a woman owes to her sex. The | precisely at that time of life, when a lady’s desire 
first is, never to give her hand without her heart;| to get married begins to be stimulated by the fear 
the second, never to give her heart unsought. If, of failure, and a consciousness that the fleeting 
acting thus, her lot should prove unhappy, she may charms, which the hand of time has not yet im- 
reproach her fate, but not herself.” | paired, may vanish before another season. But if 

The beautiful eves of Gertrnde were lifted with | her beauty was not so fresh as it had been, it was 
a glance of approbation, which plainly showed how | more mature and mellow. If her manner had lost 
exactly the speaker had expressed her thoughts. | the artless grace of extreme youth, its place was 
At the moment she said nothing; but her mind/| well supplied by address and tact. She still re- 
presently recurred to her mother, and was soon| tained at command the wild and playful notes and 
engaged in devising some palliatives for the very | gleeful laugh, which give a charm to all the pretty 
different doctrines taught by her. | nothings that fall from the lips of ** bread and but- 

“Is there no allowance,” she said, uttering the | ter misses ;” and these she changed, in a moment, 
ideas as they rose in her mind, “to be made for the | and as if unconsciously, to a deep and tender tone, 
peculiar circumstances in which a poor girl is some- | which, coming in the close of a sentence, seemed 
times placed? Without property, dependent per- | to indicate that whatever of folly, frivolity or vanity 
































| 
haps on those who are too rich to feel for her, or) 


on those too poor to bear the burthen; sometimes 
alone in the world; sometimes connected with 
others helpless and destitute as herself, whose only 
hope of escape from penury is in the chance of her 
making an advantageous match! In such a ease, 
the world ought to be merciful in its judgments, 
nor add to the pangs which self-reproach, perhaps 
disappointed love, might inflict on their victim.” 

“The suffering of the victim,” said Miss Ber- 
nard gravely, “is the punishment of her crime. | 
The world has no need to enhance its severity, but | 
should not dissemble its condemnation.” 

** But, in the last case, there is nothing to con- 
demn but the sacrifice of her own happiness to a 
sense of duty. Suppose it mistaken! Is selfish- 
ness so rare that we can afford to censure disin- 
terestedness ? May we not rather trust to self-love 
to secure the world from the frequent commission 
of any erimes which imply self-abandonment ?” 

** You may be right; but having never had occa- 
sion to think of such a case as one in which I 
might be called on to decide for myself how to act, 
I have perhaps never considered it as I ought. I 
am not rich; but I am not dependent; and no one 
has any claims upon me. We do not know our- 
selves. Differently circumstanced | might think 
differently.” 

“Oh no! You would not; nor did I myself mean 
more than to offer a plea for mercy on behalf of 
those, who, if they sin, must suffer for their sin.” 

The ingenuous simplicity of Gertrude’s manner 
made it impossible to doubt the sincerity of this 
assurance. Whether Miss Bernard was equally 
sincere in her proféssions, or no, she at least ascer- 
tained, to her entire satisfaction, the true senti- 
ments of Gertrude on this point. She had indeed 
made no profession, and much that she had said, in 
a spirit of charity to others who might think dif- 
ferently, was susceptible of being quoted against 
her in proof that she did not think very unfavorably 
of mereenary matches. 





Miss Bernard, though not quite so young as she 


she might have just uttered, had not come from the 
heart. Such as did not think it foolish, frivolous 
or vain, might not perceive the disclaimer: and 
hence it was quite possible that two persons of dif- 
ferent ways of thinking might each be led by the 
same sentence to impute to her sentiments exactly 
in accordance with his own. ‘Time too had en- 
larged her experience, extended her acquaintance 
with books, and increased her powers of conversa- 
tion, while the accomplishments of music, dancing, 
drawing, &c., in all of which she excelled, remained 
a fixed quantity. 

Miss Bernard was, upon the whole, not less 
attractive than at her first appearance in society ; 
and, as it was certainly her fault that she was not 
long since well married, and as she was now fully 
determined that it should be her fault no longer, 
she came to Washington with a fair prospect of 
leaving it, as the wife of some wealthy Southern 
planter, or Northern merchant. It is remarkable, 
by the way, how little importance ladies seem to 
attach to the difference between the two. Man is 
said to be an animal of all climates, and this is most 
especially true of the female of the species. The 
condor of the Andes does not more readily exchange 
the frigid atmosphere, in which he floats above the 
clouds, for the burning soil of the Pampas, than a 
lady will pass from the bleak rocks of New Hamp- 
shire to the sands and swamps of Florida. The 
man and the fortune are the essentials. Climate, 
friends, manners, habits, tone of society, pestilence 
of the physical or moral atmosphere—all these are 
but accidents. But this is a digression. 

I have said it was Miss Bernard’s fault that she 
was not already well married. How so? She had 
rated her pretensions too high. It was true, as she 
had said, that, though not rich, she was not depen- 
dent. She lived on her own income, which, being 
sufficient to supply the expenses of a fashionable 
young lady, was, of course, enough for the essen- 
tial comfort of a plain family. She was not driven 
by the scowl or sneer of reluctant charity to throw 
herself into the arms of the first man that might 
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offer. Her celibacy wronged no one. But she 
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erred in not perceiving that, though her little fortune 
made marriage not necessary as a means of inde- 
pendence, yet it added little or nothing to her value 
in the estimation of the sort of man she wished to 
marry. ‘To a poor man it might be a great induce- 
ment. To one as rich as herself it might be a 
matter of importance to double his income with his 
expenses. ‘l'o the affluent lord of thousands it 
was of no consequence atall. But she was not yet 
fully sensible of this; and it was with no small in- 
terest that she heard of Colonel Harlston, whose 
character, station and wealth, came exactly up to the 
idea of the man she proposed to secure to herself. 
Unluckily Gertrude had two days the start of her, 
and hence the purposes and character of that young 
lady became an interesting study to her. One | 
point was ascertained. She was not a woman to 
marry without love, and in this it was ‘important to 
confirm her. In the second place, she had no design 
upon Colonel Harlston, for he had manifestly made 
no impression on her heart. But she might take 
a fancy to him, and this was, if possible, to be pre- 
vented. But should she do so, there would be no| 
harm done, unless he, in turn, should take a fancy | 
to her. Against this Miss Bernard determined to 
take the best security, by outshining her on every 
occasion. Gertrude danced with simple grace, 
and sang over her work, but notin company. She | 
played on no instrument, and the utmost of her 
achievements with the pencil was to sketch the fea- 
tures of a friend. She had read some books and | 
good books too; but she never /alked out of them, | 
and one might converse with her for hours without 
suspecting that she was familiar with all the beau- 
ties of our best poets, or even finding out that she 
had read a line of their works. Now Miss Ber- 
nard was the opposite of all this. She was highly 
and thoroughly accomplished : in every company 
her powers of entertainment were relied on to make 
the hours pass pleasantly away; and opportunities 
of showing to the best advantage those charms and 
graces, in which Gertrude would bear no compari- 
son, were sure tocome unsought. On the score of 
beauty she had some misgivings. Itis by no means 
sure that a lady sees in the glass the same face she 
carries into company. The expression of admiring 
love is a beautiful thing, especially to him to whom 
it is directed. When a lady looks admiringly into 
her glass, she sees an image that looks admiringly 
at her. I know no other way to account for the 
fact that women who must be conscious of beauty 
are very apt to overrate their charms; while one 
who knows herself to be homely turns from the 
mirror with a feeling of disgust, aggravated by the 
offensive expression of disgust thrown back at her. 
But whatever may be thought of this theory, it is 
certain that the superiority of Gertrude’s beauty to 
that of Miss Bernard was much more manifest to 
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no means sure that she was aware of any thing more 
than a difference of style, kindly designed by Provi- 
dence to accommodate different tastes with objects 
best suited to each. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


The conversation I have detailed was interrupted 
by a summons to the drawing-room, where the 
young ladies found several gentlemen who had 
dropped in to make a morning call. Among these 
was Colonel Harlston, come to pay his respects to 
Miss Courtney, and express a hope that she had 
experienced no inconvenience from the fatigue of 
her drive the day before. The formal common- 
place of this enquiry afforded Miss Bernard an op- 
portunity of scanning the person and air of the 
gentleman; and the result of her observation was 
so decidedly favorable as to determine her to win 
him if possible. For the present his attention was 
occupied by Gertrude, and the studied decorum, 
and somewhat formal propriety of his manner, and 


the hackneyed strain of the little that passed be- 


tween them gave no reason to expect that the con- 
versation would take such a turn as to engage 
others to join in it. But conversation was Miss 
Bernard’s forte; and, seated by the side of Ger- 
trude, she could hardly fail to find an opportunity 
to make Colonel Harlston aware of her existence. 

“You have only visited the environs of Wash- 
ington as yet, Miss Courtney,” said the Colonel. 
** You have seen little of the city I believe.” 

“T declare I do not know,” said Gertrude smiling, 
“for it is hard to say where the city ends and the 
environs begin.” 

‘Say rather,” said Miss Bernard, in a playful 
undertone, “that it is hard to say where the envi- 
rons end and the city begins.” 

‘** It may be then,” said Gertrude, “that I have 
not yet entered the city. If so, Colonel Harlston 
must be right in supposing that I have seen nothing 
of it.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Courtney,” said a young 
lawyer. ‘The question, ‘city or no city,’ isa ques- 
tion not of fact but of law; and whatever you may 
think, and whatever your senses may testify, in 
the city you are, and in the city you must be for 
many a weary mile: so that, unless you have taken 
a very long drive, it may be questioned whether, 
except in coming to Washington, you have seen 
any thing of the environs. It is matter of law too, 
that that dirty puddle is the Tiber, that that marsh 
is an avenue, that that hill is the Capitoline, and 
that within the walls of that building the wisdom 
of the nation is assembled.” 

“That, Ludwell,” said Colonel Harlston, “ is 
certainly the most violent fiction of them all, seeing 
that you are not there.” 





others than to Miss Bernard herself. Indeed it is by 


“Thank you, Colonel. That is a fair hit, pro- 
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voked, I suppose, by a reflection on the sapient|is too truly generous to wish to involve any woman 


body of which you are a member. 
mean to be personal, for I beg you to recollect that 
it is only by fiction that you yourself are there. 
lf you were there in fact, then the other might be 
no fiction. So you see my remark touches you 


But I did notin poverty ; but if he never marries till he marries 


| 


hence [have a high regard forhim. ‘To my know- 
‘ledge he has had good reason to believe he could 


for money, he will die a bachelor.” 
‘“‘] have always thought so,” said the lady ; “ and 


not. You bachelor members have no great cause|have made his fortune by marriage if he would. 
to take offence at any censures which may be cast | How I do love such a character !” 


on Congress. I assure you, ladies, it would be 
rendering essential service to the country if you 
would frown him back to his duty.” 

“Might we not render your clients a similar ser- 
vice ?” asked Miss Bernard. 

“‘ My dear lady, do but tell me who they are, and 
I will engage to make amends for all my remissness. 


The only speeches I can get leave to make are to| 


the ladies, and their smiles the only fee 1 can hope 
to win.” 

“ You briefless lawyers are much wronged, if 
you do not seek to be rewarded, even for such 
speeches, with something more valuable than 
smniles,” 

‘What, kisses? How can you think us so pre- 
sumptuous ?” 

“ You shockingcreature? No. Your conscience 
tells you what I mean.” 

“Indeed it does. Guineas! The sweet yellow 
darlings! ‘O gie me the lass that has acres of 
eharms.’ You are right, Miss Bernard, and | cal- 
culate on your coéperation. You know you and I 
have been fast allies, these two winters.” 

* How so?! I assure you I am at the first of it.” 

“Oh! the only sort of alliance that can be relied 
on—community of interest. While you use all 
your art to inveigle the rich bachelors, your success 
will leave the rich girls no choice but to take up 
with poor fellows like me; and so by your means 
I may accomplish my ait at last.” 

“] declare I had not thonght of that. It is a 
capital scheme. But ‘gif-gaf’ you know. If I 
take off your rivals you must take off mine.” 

‘Agreed. You have only to let me know whom 
you have a design on, and I will hold myself bound 
to occur forthwith to any lady he seems disposed 
to attend to.” 

“Why, you unreasonable wretch! would you 
have me make you my confidant. No no. You 
must exercise your sagacity and act accordingly.” 

“Must I. Well then let us begin. There Harl- 
ston, do you talk to Miss Bernard, and leave Miss 
Courtney to me.” 

As he said this Harlston turned his head mechani- 
cally toward Miss Bernard, while Ludwell, coolly 
drawing a chair, placed himself near Gertrude. 

“Mr. Ludwell recommends me to your notice, 
Colonel,” said Miss Bernard, “ by giving me a very 
bad character.” 

“Unless I am to believe him more serious in 
his accusation than in his confession,” said Harl- 
ston, “it can hardly prejudice you. I believe he 


‘Ts there then so much merit,” asked Harlston, 
“in merely forbearing to commit a crime, without 
temptation ?” 

“Crime! Temptation!!” exclaimed the lady. 
“Why where have you lived? What every body does 
‘cannot be acrime. Who is there to call it sot 
And as to Temptation! A fine establishment, plate, 
furniture, entertainments, dress, jewels! O dear! 
Gilded misery must be so sweet !” 

The tone of this last sentence falsified the words: 
falsified all that had gone before; and fully con- 
vinced Colonel Harlston that Miss Bernard was not 
less disinterested than her friend Ludwell. 

Meantime young Ludwell, addressing his con- 
versation to Gertrude, assumed a tone and manner 
so different from the saucy badinage in which he 
had just been indulging, that he seemed like a dif- 
ferent creature. Gifted with taste, genius and 
wit, he could be amusing, interesting, or instruc- 
tive; and his trains of thought and raciness of 
expression brought Henry so strongly to Gertrude’s 
mind, that she found a pleasure in his conversa- 
tion, such as she had not experienced since she left 
home. ‘The interest with which she listened to 
him engaged the attention of Colonel Harlston in 
spite of the efforts of Miss Bernard to secure it to 
herself, and he could not forbear, at one moment, 
from breaking into the conversation, by answering 
some remark. 

“Miss Bernard,” said Ludwell, suddenly turn- 
ing to that young lady, “ Harlston is passionately 
fond of music, and you must play him that delight- 
ful piece 1 heard you play the other day in the 
country.” 

* You are very kind to Colonel Harlston,” said 
Miss Bernard. “It might have sounded more gal- 
lant to say a word for yourself.” 

“You forget. That is not my cue. Do you 
not see how busy I am here working for you? You 
must do your part too! Set your shoulder to the 
wheel, and Hercules will help you.” 

“My dear Laura,” said Mrs. Pendarvis, rising 
and leading the young lady to the piano, “ don’t 
mind that saucy chatterbox, and let ws hear you 
play. Come: no refusal.” 

And she did play ; and she played divinely. And 
she sang; and her voice had a strange charm, 
analogous to her spoken tones; which seemed to 
impart to the words a meaning never perceived 
before, and addressed itself to the heart, as in a 
sozt of mystic language. Ludwell immediately 
turned again to Gertrude, and would have resumed 
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his former strain of conversation. But she had! race. It is notinstinct. It is a principle, founded 
not yet acquired that refinement of manners which | in deep and wretched experience ; and any, the least 
teaches a young lady to accompany the music of| allusion to the subject by a lady, though it be to 
another with a rattling peal of nonsense and laugh- | express her indignation against meteenary matches, 
ter; and her taste for music, though little culti-| repels me in a moment. I had no reason to doubt 
vated, made her a delighted listener to Miss Ber- |what Miss Bernard said, nor was she to blame for 
nard’s performance. Colonel Harlston, who was | saying it, for you made it almost necessary ; and 
indeed a connoisseur, was quite enchanted, but} yet that idea came between me and her all the time 


while Miss Bernard had all his ear, his eye still | we were conversing, and even while I was listen- 


wandered to Gertrude, and marked the ingenuous| ing to her music.”’ 


pleasure which her countenance displayed, and her | 
resolute resistance to all Ludwell’s attempts to 
keep up the conversation. 
permitted to leave the piano. ‘Tune succeeded | 
tune, till, in looking for one, the Colonel’s hand | 
alighted on a book of drawings. ‘This bore Miss | 
Bernard’s name, and displayed much talent mn 
more taste. Here was a new theme for conversa- | 
tion, for he was an admirer of the art. He had | 
travelled, and so had she, and they presently wan- 

dered together through the galleries of Rome and | 
Florence, and discussed the merits of the great, 
masters of the pictorial art till a morning call was 
prolonged to a most unfashionable visitation. 

“ Well Harlston,” said Ludwell, as the gentle- 
men walked away from the door, “I think Miss 
Bernard must own me for a very efficient ally. 
And indeed she has been hardly less serviceable to 
me, for, though Miss Courtney is understood to be 
nearly pennyless, yet may the smile of woman) 
never cheer my poverty, if I would not rather share 
it with her, than accept the hand of the other with 
a kingdom for her dowry.” 

“To me,” said Harlston, “ Miss Bernard appears 
a beautiful, intelligent, highly accomplished and 
right-minded woman, in whose society a man might 
well be happy.” 

“So you thought of her as a pis aller, and so I 
knew you would think, or 1 should not have been 
so unjust as to have thrown her on your hands, at 
the same time that I robbed you of all the pleasure 
you proposed to yourself in a visit to Miss Court- 
ney. You must own too that I am, not only a 
faithful ally, but a generous rival. And yet I know 
you do not forgive me, and you ought not, were I 
to leave you exposed to the machinations of the 
other without a warning.” 

**T do not think I am in any danger,” said Harl- 
ston, “for though I see much to admire in Miss 
Bernard, I was never less sensible to the attrac- 
tions of any young lady.” 

“ Instinct is a great matter,” cried Ludwell laugh- 
ing. ‘Some people have a horror of cats, and turn 
pale when one enters the room unseen and unheard. 
Your instinctive aversion to drapery-misses and 
female fortune-hunters is of the same character. 
I have seen nothing else like it.” 

“Tt is not instinct,” replied Harlston gravely, 


“Think you I was not aware of that, my dear 
fellow t She has quite too much tact to volunteer 


Miss Bernard was not| professions on the subject, or even to allude to it, 


in the first instance. Hence I introduced it in a 
way that I thought would draw her out, and make 
her show off. She carried it off however quite 
moderately ; but I knew you would be conscious 
of the presence of the cat, though she did not show 
herself. In short, Harlston, though I would gladly 
be rid of your rivalry in the other quarter, | did 
not wish to do it at your expensé. Had 1 known 
that Miss Bernard was in the city, I would have 
warned you against her distinetly.” 

“* Who and what is she ?” 

* All that you see and a great deal more. But 
to sum up all that concerns you in one word, she is 
a lady who will marry you if she can.” 

* And Miss Courtney t What of her ?” 

““] know nothing of her, but that she is the 
niece of Mrs. Pendarvis, and that her father died 
when she was a child, leaving little behind him but 
a high reputation for honor and talent. Hermother, 
some years after, married a country physician of 
great respectability, large family and moderate for- 
tune. ‘The figure she is making here does not 
accord with her circumstances, and might look sus- 
picious, were not the generosity of her aunt so no- 
torious. I see her hand in this outfit; though she 
is too honest to intend any deception, and would 
tell you, at a word, that Miss Courtney has neither 
fortune nor expectations.” 

“Then seriously, Ludwell, cireumstanced as you 
are, what do you propose? For though I am much 
pleased with Miss Courtney, I am not such a tinder- 
box as you; and my friendship for you and my in- 
terest in her alike prompt the question.” 

“What do I propose ? What does a stone pro- 
pose by falling to the ground? Why, man, she is 
my fate. Propose! I propose nothing; but if I 
thought it would be of any use to propose myself— 
foolish as it would be—wicked as it would be, I am 
afraid I should do it. But just at present, my dear 
Harlston, | propose nothing, because I desire no- 
thing but the dreamy, delicious pleasure I enjoy in 
her presence. Ask a man in the present fruition 
of all his soul covets ‘ what he proposes !! !’ ” 

“ You talk,” said Harlston, “like a boy in his 
first love.” 











and even sadly, “except so far as the desire to be 
loved for one’s own sake is an instinct of the whole 


“ Andam I not ?” exclaimed Ludwell. ‘ No boy 
indeed ; and I have thought myself in love before. 
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Bot it was as if a blind man, soctaned to sight, 
should take the moon for the sun he had heard so 
much of. Butlet the sun rise! By day and night, 
there is no mistake this time: and to speak seri- 
ously, Harlston, I know I should propose, and de- 
cide too, what to do; and I very much fear I ought 
to make my escape from the brink of this ocean of 
bliss, where I stand and sip and sip, till I am dizzy 
with the draught. God help me!” added he, re- 
suming his playful tone ; ‘I expect one of these 
days, to be fished out like a drowned fly out of a 
punch-bowl.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As I do not mean to give a diary of Gertrude’s 
life in Washington J shall not enter into a detail of 
the occurrences of the next ten days after this con- 
versation. The reader has been made acquainted 
with the dramatis persone, their purposes and plans, 
and, thus initiated, may be left to fill up that inter- 
val according to the suggestions of his own imagi- 
nation. LE take it for granted that he needs not be 
told that the impression made by Gertrude on Co- 
lonel Harlston was deepened by a further acquaint- 
ance with her: that Miss Bernard’s experience of 
the amiable and estimable qualities of that gentle- 
man did not abate the eagerness of her designs on 
his person and fortune ; and that Ludwell’s passion, 
however-violent, had little effect on the exuberance 
of his spirits, the playfulness of his manners, and 
his love of fun and mischief. Both he and the Co- 
lonel saw Gertrude every day, for, even before her 
appearance, they were both almost daily visitors at 
the house. Ludwell’s attentions to her were al- 
most exclusive, and yet they seemed to be paid 
without any purpose beyond the gratification of the 
moment. Such as they were it would not have 
been easy for her to receive much of the Colonel’s 
without an effort on her part, which it was not in 
her nature to make, or an eagerness of pursuit on 
his, inconsistent alike with his temper, and his views. 
He was certainly enamored, but experience had 
taught him to be careful not to = ed very de- 
cided demonstration until he had learned enough 
of the lady’s character to know what,sort of con- 
siderations might influence her decision-on his pre- 
tensions. Hence he mastered his feelings, so far 
as to be little more than a looker-on : and this part 
Miss Bernard enabled him to act a betraying 







the object of his visits. The ¢ uence was, 
she occupied so much of his attention that her self- 
love easily. mistook his views. He said nothing 
indeed from which she could infer any decided sen- 
timent in her favor; but as he seemed to seek her 
society, it was clear that he mast take pleasure in 
it; and howcan any man pass his hours in the pre- 
sence of a woman whose society delights him with- 
out becoming enamored of her t So reasoned Miss 
Bernard, and so reasoning she soon learned to look 








with the complacent eye of a propricter on the 
graceful outline of the Pheton, and the splendid 
figures of the four fine bays that drew it; and to 
catch with interest the hints which Ludwell some- 
times mischievously dropt of the extent of the 
Colonel’s estates, the multitude of his slaves, and 
the number of his cotton-bales. Of all this Co- 
lonel Harlston himself had no suspicion ; for, con- 
scious of no enthralment of his own feelings, the 
cautionary hint of Ludwell was quite forgotten. 
Miss Bernard too had the tact to discover that the 
subject on which Ludwell had led her to speak 
with so much unction, at her first interview with 
the Colonel, was so very distasteful to him that the 
least allusion to it disgusted him. The result was, 
that Harlston had the fairest opportunities to ob- 
serve upon the manners and character of Gertrude, 
and was fast arriving at the conviction, that she 
was entirely exempt from the influence of merce- 
nary considerations, and as nearly free from the 
arts of the sex as, in the actual constitution of so- 
ciety, it is permitted to woman to be. Of one 
thing he was sure. She had no designs on his 
fortune. Always courteous and kind, she seemed 
grateful for his attentions; but he had never de- 
tected any, the least effort to engage them, or the 
slightest indication of impatience at the monopoly 
which circumstances had enabled Miss Bernard to 
secure. In the conversation of Ludwell she mani- 
festly found a pleasure which seemed sufficient for 
the passing hour, though it was quite clear that she 
only valued him as an agreeable acquaintance. In 
short, she seemed to him a pure and single-hearted 
girl, whose affections were not to be bestowed un- 
sought, nor won withont merit of a high order; 
and he had little doubt that her hand would be 
given only to him who should entitle himself to the 
highest place in her estimation and regard. 

Here then was the very woman for whom Colonel 
Harlston had long been seeking. That she was 
worthy to share his name and fortune he no longer 
doubted. In the possession of such a woman he 
felt that he might caleulate on as much of happi- 
ness as falls tothe lot of man. A raw youth, under 
the influence of this conviction, would at once have 
thrown himself ather feet. But he was not araw 
youth. Nearly thirty years of age, he had seen 
much of the world, and was fully aware, that, from 
such a woman, an abrupt declaration, from one who 
had taken no pains to recommend himself to her 
favor, would meet a merited rejection. He deter- 
mined therefore to change his deportment tuward 
her, beginning with that small course of quiet atten- 
tions too slight to alarm, and too marked to escape 
observation, which a master of the secrets of wo- 
man’s heart has recommended as the most success- 
ful mode of courtship. 

About the time that he formed this resolution 
came the announcement of a splendid entertain- 
ment to be given by Mrs. Pendarvis. One such, 
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at least, it was her habit to give every winter, and |raising his voice, ‘1 have not danced to-night. 
as her parties, though numerous, were select, the | Will Miss Courtney honor me with her hand ?” 


honor of an invitation was not to be lightly prized. 


She took his arm, and, as he led her away he 


A lady, and the widow of a gentleman, she had | said, ‘“ You see, Miss Bernard, I am returned to 
all the instinct of high breeding, and, in selecting | my duty. You have been doing yours gallantly, 
her society, did not fail to discriminate carefully | and it is time that I should do mine.” 


without the least regard to wealth, rank, or station. 


There was nothing too high, according to these | him playfully with her fan. 


“Get along, you saucy fellow,” said she, tapping 
‘*T declare I shall hate 


standards, to be excluded; nothing too low to be| you forever, for your impudent speech to me the 
admitted; and royalty itself has sometimes had | other day.” 


to brook the tacit intimation, that a man may be 


“Pray do,” said he. ‘Constancy is so rare 


President of the United States, and yet not a gen- | now-a-days that an example of Constancy, even in 


tleman. In what reign this was I do not say. 
The evening came; and the whole house was 





hatred, would be quite refreshing.”’ 
‘What in the world can that mad cap mean ;” 


thrown open; and parties for cards, and groupes | said Miss Bernard, turning to Harlston, “ by con- 


for conversation were formed in every room but 
that appropriated to the dance, and loungers, arm 
in arm, promenaded through the whole. In the 
early part of the evening our young ladies were 
rarely separated, and Harlston, in constant attend- 
ance on them, did not permit himself to be so 
wholly engrossed by Miss Bernard as she might 
have wished. Somewhat annoyed by this she 
tasked her address to the utmost, but with imper- 
fect success. She looked around for Ludwell, but 
he was only to be seen occasionally, and then in 
attendance on another lady who happened to have 
particular claims on him. A beck from Miss Ber- 
nard’s fan at last afforded him an excuse to break 
away from his fair companion, and he immediately 
obeyed the summons. 

“‘ Lady,” said he, ‘‘ behold the slave of the fan, 
devoted to do the pleasure of her who bears it! 
Wherein can I serve her ?” 

“* By giving me the pleasure of your conversa- 
tion,” said Miss Bernard, from whom, at the mo- 
ment, the attention of Colonel Harlston was wholly 
withdrawn. 

* Ah!” said Ludwell, glancing at the Colonel 
and Gertrude, “‘ you have managed badly. You 
have not profited by the hint I gave you.” 

* What hint? I know of none.” 

“You know of none! But you did know; and 
took it, and improved it most dexterously as far as 
you went: but I am afraid you have since neg- 
lected it.” 

‘*] protest I do not understand you.” 

“You do not! What! Not the accusation I 
brought against you, to give you an opportunity to 
repel it so gracefully, and so sincerely !” 

“Perhaps I guess your meaning now; though 
I assure you I did not understand it at the time. 
But why so much stress on that point ?” 

““Why? Because that is Harlston’s infirmity. 
He caught it in New-Haven, and it has stuck to 
him ever since—a fixed idea—a sort of monoma- 
nia. When he was there at College the Yankey 
girls almost devoured him; and now he keeps him- 
self as close as an oyster, for fear of being swal- 


stantly harping on that disgusting subject ?” 

“*T am glad you think it so,” was the cold reply. 
“ With my own consent I would never hear the 
slightest allusion to it. The difference between 
my friend Ludwell and myself is, that what is to 
him an object of playful scorn, is tome one of 
unutterable disgust. He can jest about it: I 
cannot.” 

*“ Few men can carry their detestation of mer- 
cenary views in affairs of the heart farther than 
he does ; though, as you remarked, the other day, 
there is a point at which he stops. He seems 
resolute never to marry for money, though he has 
never made up his mind to marty for love. But, 
judging from present appearafices, 1 am not sure 
that the temptation may not at last prove too strong. 
But do not be alarmed, Colonel,” she addedplay- 
fully, as she marked the look with which Harlston 
followed the significant glance of her eye; “ his 
imprudence will not be contagious.” 

Miss Bernard’s extraordinary power over the 
tones of her voice gave these words a meaning 
not to be mistaken. She drew her breath hard, 
and almost gasped, under the look which Harlston 
unconsciously turned upon her. “She felt that she 
had spoken critical words, and she knew that her 
insinuation was unjust. She remembered indeed 
what Gertrude had said on the morning after they 
first met; a had more than once witnessed 
the docility, 6r, what she might have called the 
acquiescence, With which she listened to her aunt's 
lectures on prudence ; and from these she made 
out a sort of apology to her own conscience, for 
“hinting a fault,” which she did not believe to 
exist. * 

What Miss Bernard herself thought upon the 
subject was to Harlston a matter of perfect indif- 
ference. Forewarned by Ludwell, he had seen 
that there was @ purpose in all she said, or did not 
say in relation to it. Whether she dwelt upon it, 
or avoided it, he had thought he could see that she 
had a design in duing so. A keen observer, and, 
as Ludwell had said, almost a monomaniac on this 
point, it was not easy to deceive him. He might 








lowed for his fortune. But come,” continued he, 


suspect unjustly. He was in no danger of the op- 
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posite error. Much as he disliked the subject, he 
would even force himself to endure a discussion of 
it, in order to unmask a character; and on this oc- 
casion he determined to follow Miss Bernard’s lead, 
so as to keep up the conversation till Gertrude 
should return to her seat. This was not difficult, 
and the first words that struck Ludwell’s ear, as 
he led back his partner to her place, were in a more 
high flown strain than the lady had before in- 
dulged in. 

* That's right,” exclaimed Ludwell. ‘ That is 
the way to manage the matter. Do, Miss Court- 
ney, let us now hear something of your sentiments 
about that sweet romantic thing, Love in a Cot- 
tage.” 

* As I never lived in a Cottage, and have had 
no experience of Love, I am not prepared to pro- 
nounce a very decided opinion on the subject.” 

“ But you have sometimes thought of it.” 

“ Of course I have; for nothing is more talked 
about. I have observed that all the old ladies de- 
liver lectures on one side, and all the young ladies 
make speeches on the other, so I suppose I must 
take the side that seems most appropriate to my 
time of life.” 

“ And change it, of course, as you grow older.” 

“T suppose so. People grow wiser as they grow 
older, and they tell me that this is a subject on 
which young people are particularly foolish.” 

“Miss Courtney can hardly be hearty,” said 
Harlston, “in an opinion which she has candor 
enough to suspect may be foolish.” 

“T am certainly not hearty in any opinion on the 
subject,” said Gertrude ; “ for I have formed none. 
I only know that the history of my own family af- 
fords proof that imprudent marriages are very im- 
prudent things.” 

“But the question recurs,” said Miss Bernard, 
“what is an imprudent match? You would hardly 
call a happy match an imprudent one; and surely 
there can be no happiness without love. We are 
told, you know, that love constitutes the bliss of 
Heaven itself.” 

“ But in Heaven,” said Gertrude, “ there is nei- 
ther cold nor hunger nor erying children. If there 
were, why then, the more the parents loved them, 
the less happy they would be. I have heard my 
mother say, that she was very happy with my 
father, but then when she was left.a widow, with 
poor me upon her hands, and very limited means 
of support, she found she had been very imprudent.” 

This case seemed so exactly in point to poor 
Ludwell that his countenance fell; while Harlston, 
in manifest disquietude, walked away and left the 
conversation to go on as it might. In another part 
of the room he established himself in a position to 
watch the countenances of the party. In doing 
this he at once saw that the keen eye of Miss Ber- 
nard had followed him and occasionally glanced 
toward him; while Gertrude, all unconscious of 








his whereabout, continued to converse, with an 
air of quiet simplicity, with Ludwell; who, by de- 
grees, recovered his spirits. Not so, Harlston. 
He now felt, more than at any former moment, 
that Miss Courtney was to him an object of absorb- 
ing interest, that his happiness depended on her; 
and that it was indispensable to him, that she should 
be entirely superior to the grovelling views imputed 
to her, and not disavowed by her. He was per- 
haps better pleased that she had not disavowed 
them; and yet he was vexed that she had not. 
He remained perplexed and gloomy in his seclu- 
sion, until he again saw her taken out to dance. 
Soon after, in one of the pauses of the dance he 
approached her, spoke a few low words and fell 
back to his place. As soon as the set ended, he 
again advanced, claimed the hand he had just en- 
gaged, and detained her on the floor. He went 
through the dance mechanically, and with an air 
of abstraction, and, as soon as it ended, offered his 
arm to Gertrude, and proposed to seek fresher air 
in another room. 

‘“* Miss Courtney ;” said he, as soon as he could 
speak without danger of being overheard, “I beg 
pardon for the abruptness of what I am about to 
say. ‘The shortness of our acquaintance must make 
me seem precipitate, and the time and place are 
not the most suitable; but I cannot sleep without 
telling you that I love you, and laying myself and 
my fortune at your feet.” 

I hope the reader anticipates at least the sud- 
stance of Gertrude’s answer; and it is needless to 
give the words, as young ladies are rarely eloquent 
on such occasions; especially when taken com- 
pletely by surprise. ‘To Gertrude it had seemed, 
(and she had been pleased to see it,) that Colonel 
Harlston was quite taken with Miss Bernard; and, 
giving that young lady full eredit for sincerity in 
all her talk about Love in a Cottage, she had cher- 
ished the hope of seeing her magnanimity rewarded 
by the less romantic bliss of Love in a Palace. 
Her answer therefore was expressive of surprise, 
esteem, gratitude and all that sort of thing, but 
wound up with a very decided rejection. 

Colonel Harlston heard her with great compo- 
sure; though while she spoke his countenance 
assumed a high and animated expression; and, 
when she had concluded, he took her hand and ad- 
dressed her in a tone of earnest calmness. 

““My dear Miss Courtney,” he said, “I must 
again entreat your forgiveness for that which may 
surprise you more than the unexpected declaration 
that I have just made. Since I first saw you I 
have meditated such a step, though | beg leave to 
assure you that I have not been vain enough to 
suppose that, in our short acquaintance, I could 
have made such an impression as would have justi- 
fied your acceptance of my proposal. Indeed I 
have not permitted myself to cultivate your favor 
by those attentions which would have made it, if 
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not more acceptable, at least less startling. It has 
been rather my study to make myself acquainted 
with you, and to give you, at the same time, a fair 
opportunity to know me. But I have been hurried 
into this step by what passed a few minutes ago. 
I see you do not understand my allusion. I advert 
to what you just now said of interested matches. 
Nay! do not be offended,” he added, as she with- 
drew her hand, while a flush of indignation rose to 
her cheek. ‘I did not misinterpret your words. 
I understood them as a playful and dexterous eva- 
sion of an ill-timed appeal, and was better pleased 
than I should have been at a flight of common-place 
declamation, which, on such a subject, seems to 
my mind unmaidenly. But I was taught to believe 
that the sentiment which you seemed rather to 
admit than avow was with you a settled and delibe- 
rate principle of action. I was taught to believe 
this, but I did not believe it; yet the idea that it 
could possibly be true was not to be endured. There 
was but one way to bring it to a prompt and de- 
cisive test. I had no reason to flatter myself that 
I had any hold on your affections. But I have no 
reason to think myself particularly disagreeable to 
you; and I am sure you must be aware that my 
circumstances, my station in society, and my stand- 
ing in life are such, that a woman proposing to 
marry for convenience would hardly reject me. 
You see the risk I ran in affording you an oppor- 
tunity to make us both wretched, by giving me 
your hand without your heart; but I beg you to be- 
lieve that had I entertained any very serious appre- 
hension of that sort, I would not have encountered 
it. But I was impatient to be freed from all doubt, 
which, on such a point, would have been intolerable, 
and might have marred all my efforts to please 
you. We now understand each other. You have 
but told me what I knew before : that you do not love 
me. But you have not told me that you never can. 
You have but done what I expected and wished. 
But you have not forbidden me to prosecute my 
suit, and to endeavor to show myself not unworthy 
of your favor. Let me now beg one indulgence at 
your hands. It is that you will keep my secret, at 
least for a season. I do not wish to be thought 
precipitate without having it in my power to ex- 
plain my motives; and I do not wish that my en- 
deavors to please you should be embarrassed and 


disconcerted by the nods and winks and all the 
nameless impertinences of meddling gossips. I 
hope my frankness merits this kindness, and that 
you will not think yourself bound to repulse the 
assiduities which my feelings will prompt, from the 
thought that it is your duty to discourage any far- 


ther attention from a rejected lover. 
sent to be considered in that light. 


prematurely in possession of his secret. 


Vor. X—90 


I cannot con- 
I am sensible 
that a man may lose much by putting his mistress 
But this 
I have done cheerfully and I trust you so appre- 
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ciate my motive that you will not suffer my open- 
ness to prejudice me any farther. 

“Do you accord what I ask?” he added, signifi- 
cantly laying his open hand on the seat of the sofa 
where they sat. She placed hers within it, and 
lifting her glistening eyes rewarded him with a 
smile of gratitude. 

‘* You are indeed most kind,” he continued, “ and 
encourage a presumption at which one Jess generous 
might take offence. ‘Then, my dear Miss Court- 
ney, let me go one step farther. Letjme adjare 
you, by your hopes of happiness, and your regard 
for the honor and dignity of yourssex, of Which 
every woman is an appointed guardian, to cherish, 
while you live, the same noble sentiment on which 
you now act; although you would not ¢ondescend 
to make a vaunting profession of it. Trast me, the 
woman, who, loving one man, marries another, 
commits the greatest crime of which, as a woman, 
she can be guilty and incurs a penalty inevitable as 
itis severe. If ever the tortures of the damned 
are inflicted by anticipation in this world, it is on 
‘her who condems herself to the hopeless misery of 
a loveless marriage. _ The*worm that preys upon 
her heart is the prototype of that which never 
dies.” 

Saying this he raised her gently. She left him, 
to recover her composure in her own chamber, and 
the Colonel, after loitering about the rooms for a 
short time, quietly slipped away. 

[ To be Continued. ] 





THOUGHTS 
Suggested by a Picture of Westminster Abbey. 


«“ Why at his lot should Godlike man repine? 
Kings are but men, and man aS Kings divine ! 
What are crowns and sceptres, courts and thrones, 


But folly’s playthings, made of human bones ?” 


Enter the portals, wide and vast, 
Of yon time-honor'd pile ; 

Pause at ev’ry mould’ring tomb 
And thread its every aisle. 


Wind the steep of every height, 
Stand on each time-worn tower; 
Then think of Kings beneath your feet 
And learn the worth of power. 


There death, in its most courted form, 
Beneath, around, is spread ;— 

Kings, poets, statesmen, all are there ; 
Are there, but pulseless,—dead ! 


Their pride and grandeur all are gone ! 
Gone like a vapor’s breath ! 

The crown and crosier, both are there, 
The garner’d spoils of death. 











And yet, the godlike soul of man 
From its high path will turn, 
That when its mortal robe 1s rent, 

Here may be rear’d an urn. 


Oh! give to me the path of peace, 
Where life’s calm waters roll, 

That when this mortal strife shall cease, 
God will inurn the soul. 


Oh! give to me the flower-deck’d grave, 
9 — "A peaceful, calm repose, 
©sO’er which the summer grass may wave, 
“And wreathe the winter snows. 


Entombme not in sculptur’d halls, 
Where no spring floweret grows, 

But let me by some lillied stream 
In death’s long sleep repose. 


Where opening flowers at early dawn 
The air with odors fill, 

And gentle dews from twilight’s urn 
Shall on my grave distil. 


Providence, R. I. «** -, W.™M. Ropmay. 





THE ECONOMY OF LIFE. 


Regimen and Longevity, comprising Materia Alimentaria, 

_ National dietetie usages, and the influence of civiliza- 
tion on health and the duration of Life. By John Bell, 
M.D., &c., &e. Haswell and Johnson, Philadelphia, 
1843. 


We believe that it is deducible from experience 
and sound philosophy, that, if man would study 
and learn well all the natural Jaws under which he 
lives, and strictly follow their requirements, he 


would be both good and happy. Holy Writ teaches 
us that to make ourselves good and happy in the 
future state, we must obey higher laws, and act 
from higher motives than these. But as we have 
seen, the whole system of our nature, functions and 
relations, affords the most ample evidence, that the 
physical and organic laws were intended for, and 
adapted to our growth, vigor and welfare, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally. It may be difficult 
to demonstrate the truth of this proposition by re- 
ference to the history of any community, or nation 
of men, but it would be equally hard, by the same 
testimony, to prove the reverse. It is said in the 
life of Captain Cook, “one circumstance pecu- 
liarly worthy of notice, is the perfect and uninter- 
rupted health of the New Zealanders. In all the 
visits made to their towns, when old and young, 
male and female, crowded about our voyagers, they 
never observed a single person who seemed to 
have any bodily complaint! ! Many of them, by 
the loss of their hair and their teeth, appeared to 
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be very ancient, and yet none of them were de- 
crepit. Water, as far as our voyagers could learn, 
was the usual and the only drink of the New 
Zealanders.” Their diet is not specified, but it is 
of the “most nutritive and simple characier.” As 
natural laws admit of no exception, this happy 
state could not occur, unless it was within the ca- 
pabilities of the human race. If we take instances 
of individual life, we can find evidence to confirm 
our proposition. Men may be congenitally, or 
constitutionally distempered, so that no course of 
regimen could give them healthful organs and 
healthy functions. But we allude, of course, to 
those who are naturally and primarily constituted 
healthful, when we say, that the corporeal frame 
of man is so constituted as to admit of his enjoy- 
ing organic health and vigor, during the whole 
period of a long life. And a healthy, cheerful 
mind is the natural result of a vigorous body, health- 
ful in all its actions. 

Because the pernicious use of intoxicating drinks 
has been most frequently and suddenly carried to 
extreme excess, a very large amount of the effort 
directed to physical and moral reform has been be- 
stowed on this particular species of intemperance. 
It has attracted most attention on account of the 
rapidity and terrible character of its destructive 
powers. But perhaps the main reason why it is 
so strenuously attended to, whilst other sources of 
evil are suffered to go unrebuked, is found in the 
more comprehensive character of its effects. A 
man given to drunkenness becomes not only use- 
less, but often, he is an actual pest, and sometimes 
even an object of fear to those about him. While 
another may stupify, besot and even destroy him- 
self from the character and quantity of his diet, 
and no one but himself being injured, no interfer- 
ence is offered. A principle of self-preservation 
prompts us to repel the one character of evil, while 
in the other form, we do not feel called upon to 
interfere. 

We did not place the work of Dr. Bell at the 
head of these cursory remarks, with an intention 
of reviewing it, or even of presenting a condensed 
view of its valuable contents. But our object is 
to elicit the reader’s interest in, and attention to 
the subject under consideration, as one of the most 
important that could engage general attention; and 
in doing so, the work before us presents itself asa | 
volume of information, which is indispensable to a 
thorough acquaintance with the branch of the gene- 
ral economy of life, on which it particularly treats. 
The work is confined principally to the discussion 
of diet and drink, with a promise in the preface to 
treat hereafter on other subjects embraced in “the 
latitude of interpretation, not unusually given to 
Regimen,” and first, of air and exercise. 

On all subjects relating to the welfare of men, both 
in health and disease, we have no higher authority, 
in the estimation of the writer, at Jeast, than De. 
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Joun Bett. The facts he bile here adduced, ae 
ered from the dietetic usages of almost every na- 
tion on the globe, if closely studied in connection 
with the natural laws that govern organic life, are 
calculated to produce more healthful and durable 
reform in the habits and pernicious opinions of in- 
dividuals, and the misguided usages of communi- 
ties, than all the “‘ temperance lectures” that the 
learned author could have delivered in the whole 
of his industrious life. 





We have said that our ob- | 


science, or art of living, which teaches us, not how 
we may breathe and groan away a life of misap- 
plied toil, but which acquaints us with our own ca- 
pabilities, privileges and powers in using the means 
of happiness so profusely given us, and at the same 
time warns us of the dangers that lie hidden in 
their abuse. In this science, the subject of diet 
stands conspicuous, if not paramount in impor- 
tance. ‘The human body, as an organized sub- 
stance, is ever undergoing the compound process 
of growth and decay. It is the office of one class 
of organs to replenish and support, and of another 
class, to eliminate and throw off those portions of 
the substance which have served their purpose, tu 
make room for fresh sustenance. ‘To this latter 
class we address medicines, and to the furmer, food. 
Food and drink are the sources whence our ever 
wasting frames derive their sustenance. They are 
taken into every point and particle of our structure, 
and, in fact, it is of them, that we are made what 
we physically and substantially are. Viewed thus, 
as the material of our constitution, it would seem 
that the substances of our aliment should form 
matter of the most assiduous study and diligent 
care in ptactice. Not that we might learn how to 
combine, season and dress it, so as to enable us to 
consume the greatest quantity at a single meal, but 


that we might ascertain precisely how to select,|a 


prepare and guage it, so as to contribute most to 
our physical health and vigor, our mental activity 
and energy, and our moral firmness and equanimity. 
For, that the kind and quantity of our physical ali- 
ment does exercise a powerful influence upon all 
these three attributes of our constitution, is a de- 
monstrable fact in the experience of every one. A 
diet over-abundant in amount, or highly stimulating 
in its character, is sure to render our bodies lan- 
guid and heavy, our intellect dull and oppressed, 
and our moral temper impatient and irritable. Lord 
Byron furnishes, perhaps, the most distinguished 
instance of a splendid mind warped and perverted 
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self, and intimates that much of his savageness was 
innate. But may not that which the learned doctor 
calls his “ innate savageness,” have had its growth 
and perpetuity in these excesses to which we are 
alluding ? 

In asserting that the economy of life has not re- 
ceived its due portion of care and study, we would 
not be understood as saying, that ‘table comforts,” 


_as they are miscalled, have not absorbed a goodly 


share of attention. We know, on the contrary, 
that they form, with a large class, objects of the 
most anxious solicitude. ‘To provide the table with 
excellentand bountiful supplies has ever been a high 
purpose with a great many people. But they have 
looked upon feeding with about the same notions 
that our milliners, tailors and fashion-mongers do 
upon clething,—any amount of bodily comfort and 
freedom of action is to be sacrificed to a genteel 
“set” and a “tasty style.” Fashion has been as 
changeful and extravagant in her rale over the 
palate, as in her laws of dress and amusement. 
The great art and science of cookery have been 
exerted to add to the long vatalogue of the articles 
of food throughout bdth ancient and modern times. 
In ancient times, we are informed that cooks were 
much more perfect in their art than our modern 
practitioners are. Atheneus mentions numerous 
instances of their superior skill. But as excellence 
in a profession is usually attained in a ratio propor- 
tioned to the rewards it brings, this excellence was 
probably owing to the superior rank and emolumént 
awarded the professors of culinary seience in those” 
days. The discovery, or invention of a new dish 
brought immortal honor and rénown to the fortu- 
nate genius who claimed its pat ty, and handed 
his name down to all fatare’ generations of gour- 
mands. Philosophers disecoursed and poets sang 
of the wonderful achievements in this delightful 
rt. And one of them says, With exulting em- 
phasis, that although various delicacies can only 
be enjoyed in their proper season, yet “‘ we can 
talk about them with watering mouths all the year 
round.” We are informed that-one of the profes- 
sors of this luxurious art arrived at such consum- 
mate skill, that he could serve up a pig boiled on 
one side and roasted on the other, and stuffed with 
all manner of delicacies without the incisions 
through which they were introduced being perceiv- 
able. Amongst the multifarious articles which go 
to make up the catalogue of man’s edibles, from 
ancient down to modern times, nearly every sub- 
stance that could possibly admit of it may be found. 





by physical excesses. With all his enviable en- 
dowments of person aad fortune, which most men | 
would expect to make them happy, he declared | 
that the most serene and delightful moments of his 


| Though variable in its objects, the same thirst for 
novelty and the same spirit of extravagance have 

| ever prevailed. ‘That philosophy, which in our day 
teaches that no labor is to be accounted productive, 


life were produced under the depletory effects of but that which is directed immediately to the pro- 


Epsom salts. Dr. Bell quotes his lordship’s alle- 
gation, that whenever he ate meat for any length 


of time, he felt an increase of savageness in him- 


‘duction of the raw material of food and clothing, 
| is prompted by the same comprehensive spirit that 
enlightened Sinon to the discovery that. cookery 
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was the site and grand object of all science. | weight of etinnits is on nies ‘ts of vegtishies, 
Those men who habitually light up their appetites as the chief food of man, whilst he is almost uni- 
by a torch of brandy, by way of facilitating the. 'versally set down as an omnivorous animal. Dr. 
expansion and blunting the sensibility of their) Millenger says, “ according to the country he in- 
stomachs, on the approach of a meal, are but the | habits, its productions and the nature of its pur- 
improved disciples of Philoxenus and his ** school,” | suits, his mode of living differs. The inhabitant 
who accustomed themselves to drink large quanti- | ‘of the cold and sterile regions on the borders of 
ties of hot water, that they might be able to attack | the ocean becomes ichthyophagous, and fish, fresh, 
scalding dishes before less fire-proof guests could | dried, smoked, or salted, is his principal nourish- 
dare to taste them. Thus, by comparison, we may | ‘ment. The bold huntsman lives upon the game 
find that man has in all ages, when he had the) he pursues; while the nomadian shepherd, who 
ability, been disposed to deify his stomach and sac- | ‘tends his herds over boundless steeps, supports 
rifice all his higher sources of enjoyment upon its | himself on the milk of his flock.” This is all very 
ever burning altar. We eat and drink to make us| | beautiful, and however true it may be generally, 
happy, and when we find happiness from any other| and theoretically, it is perhaps most often found, 
source, we must fall to eating and drinking to enjoy | that these romantic practices are more the results 
it, as though we possessed no social powers but | of necessity and circumstance, than of any natural 
those of a sensual character. Men now-a-days|and uniform law pertaining to the species. The 
acquire the greatest fame, from rearing the largest | great object of our search,—the grand truth to be 





hog, or the fattest ox, as did, in olden times, one 
Fulvius Herpinus, who immortalized his name by 
fattening snails, which Horace informs us were 


served up and broiled upon‘silver gridirons to give | 
The modern fashion of lulling | 


a relish to wine. 
the pangs of an excessive meal, by a resort to the 
soothing powers of the “ fragrant weed,” is but a 
refinement upon the ancient practice of using on 
such o¢casions the warm bath, or an emetic. 

What particular class of substances was de- 
signed .by nature for the food of man is a question, 
we’ believe, which has never yet been definitely 
‘settled. Philosophers, in all times, seem to have 
given the subject a portion of their study, but un- 
fortunately, they have rarely given the question 
such a shape, as would lead to a profitable discus- 
sion. The question has been, what have the 
organs of nature given him power to eat, and 
not, (as it should have been,) what has nature af- 
forded best adapted to his natural wants and wel- 
fare. With a view to ascertain what kind of sub- 
stances man has been qualified to devour, by means 
of his masticatory and digestive organs, the pecu- 
liar form of his grinders, the position relatively to 
each other, the peculiar mctive capability of his 
jaws, and the anatomical structure of his stomach, 
have all been examined. Baron Cuvier comes to 
the conclusion, that “ the natural food of man ap- 
pears to consist of fruits, roots and other succu- 
lent parts of vegetables ;” and others, as Sir Eve- 
rard Home and Lawrence, concur with the Baron. 
How far this mode of judging of the suitableness 
of athing, by the power possessed to appropriate it, 
may be just, is, we think, questionable. It was by 
this mode of reasoning, that Dr. Franklin decided 
that man was naturally a wine drinker. He says, 
“ the only animals created to drink water are those 
who, from their conformation, are able to lap it 
from the surface of the earth, whereas, all those 
who can carry their hands to their mouth, were 
destined.to enjoy the juice of the grape.” The 


discovered, is not, what can we subsist upon, or 
what kind of usages men may have been subjected 
to under particular circumstances in which they 
were placed; nor how far nature may be overcome 
and subdued by habit. But we should rather seek 
to know what are the laws by which our suste- 
nance is governed, and how we must administer 
them, so as to avoid the most evil and attain the 
greatest good. In other words, how shall we make 
and keep ourselves what our Creator intended us 
\to be,—vigorous, healthful and happy. This is 
'the object our author had in view in the treatise 
before us. He has explained what the principle 
of nutriment is, and exhibited the various propor- 
tions of that principle contained in the different 
articles of diet, and also the quantity of other, 
(frequently indigestible,) matter with which it is 
combined. He also reviews “ the national dietetic 
usages” of the different countries, and then con- 
siders the nutritive qualities and value of the dif- 
ferent kinds of aliment. Thus setting forth such 
data as cannot fail to lead the reader to the most 
just and beneficial conclusions on this most impor- 
tant subject of study. ‘The savage state is fre- 
quently pointed to as one most congenial to health 
and longevity. Because there are very few inva- 
lids found amongst savages, the short-hand conclu- 
sion is assumed, that this exemption is owing to 
the healthful tendency of the peculiar habits of 
the savage life. But a slight examination of the 
subject will show the true cause to Jie in another 
direction. Such persons as are infirm and invalid 
amongst civilized people, are, in savage life, con- 
signed to an early grave, and the old adage is re- 
membered, “dead men tell no tales.” Dr. Bell 
has proven, from historic facts, that pure civiliza- 
tion is the most favorable state to health and long 
life. What is meant by pure civilization, we are 
to understand from the following remark of our 
author, “* Looking at civilization in its elements 
and combination,” says he, ‘‘ we are bound to re- 
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jens the vicious aol the absurd, as foreign to it, or 
at least, as fungous growths and excrescences 
from, but not an integral part of it. ‘This is the 
high, moral and religious test by which civilization 
should be tried.” ‘The city of Geneva, of whose 
population, births and deaths, an accurate history 
has been kept for nearly the last three centuries, 
shows a Striking illustration of the principle already 
laid down, viz: “the ameliorating influence of 
civilization in prolonging human life among a peo- 
ple.” The history of other places is referred to 
in confirmation of the same principle. ‘This re- 


sults from the nearer adaptation of the habits of| 


civilized life to the organic laws of our nature. 
Amongst the errors that have prevailed, and still 

prevail, in regard to the diet of men, perhaps the 

most general, and one of the most pernicious is the 


opinion that animal food is necessary to render | 


them robust and courageous. All persons acquainted 
with the history of men in this regard, must see 
the fallacy of the opinion. ‘The miserable and 
timid inhabitants of Northern Europe and Asia, are 
remarkable for their debility, both physical and 


moral, although they live chiefly upon fish and flesh, | 


whilst the South Sea Islanders, can vie in bodily 
exercises with our stoutest men. Our savage 





—_— 


civilized, in every sense of the ay than those » 
who derive the greater part, or all of their aliment 
from the vegetable kingdom.” It must not be in- 


: . 
‘ferred, however, that our author is a “‘ Grahamite,” 


or an exclusive “vegetable man.” It is against 
the disproportionately large quantity of anima! food, 
so generally and perniciously used, that his facts 
and arguments are arrayed, while he agrees that 
animal aliment, within proper bounds, (very limited,) 
may be useful. As regards the effects of dietetic 
usage on the constitution and character of men, 
history affords the fullest accounts, but we have 
not space to introduce them here. But the early 
Greeks and Romans, the Spartans, the Egyptians 
and the Chinese may be mentioned. “A pound 
and a half of rice daily is the allowance on which 
an adult Hindoo will not only live, but labor, his 
drink the while being water. The palanquin bear- 
ers, four of whom carry a traveller and his baggage, 
and the carriage itself, weighing in all from four 
to five hundred pounds, are fed in this way. Dr. 
Olin, in his late narrative of travels, mentions the 
scanty fare of the Eastern laborers, and. whenever, 
from a feeling of charity and sympathy for their 
privations, he would give those in his employ meats 








aborigines are frequently cited as living proofs of 
the courage, agility and vigor arising from the use| 
of animal food. ‘The exercises of the chase, no} 


doubt, produce great agility of muscle, and the free | 


use of animal food may contribute to the ferocity 


of their character, which is often mistaken for | 


courage, but divest them of the imaginary qualities 
which romance has thrown around them, and our 
“red brethren” are a sullen, lazy and cowardly 
race. “The citizen soldiers of republican Rome, 
living on the simplest vegetable food and water, or 
water mixed with vinegar for their drink, overcame 
all their enemies, whereas, the degenerate slaves | 
of the Empire, supplied with animal food and wine, 
were beaten by every invader, and their city plun- 





from his own larder, it invariably produced a fit of 
| Sullenness and stupidity, not unfrequently. amount- 
_ing to insubordination. Mr. Stephens, in his “i 

| cidents of travel,” speaking of the Monks of Sinai 
says, ‘they never ate meat—no animal food of any 
|kind is permitted to enter the convent. Dining 
all their abode in the convent not.one of them had 
eaten a particle of animal food, and yet { never 
saw more healthy looking men.... The Monk 
who guided us up the mountain, and who was more 
than sixty years old, when he descended after a hard 
day’s labor was less tired than either Paul or my- 
me ” Mr. Stephens also adduces his own expe- 
rience in confirmation of the opinion that animal 
food, to do no injury, must be sparingly used. The 
courageous, hardy and athletic Irish might be 








dered alike by Goth and Vandal. The greatest|mentioned in this connection, and every one is 
part of the people of the world subsist on vegeta- familiar with the history of the old time Scotch 
ble diet alone, and a portion admit animal aliment|fighters,—thrifty, acute and clear thinkers, who 
not as a regular daily allowance, but only as an|always lived upon the simplest vegetable fare. Of 
occasional addition, and in small proportion. This | them Holinshead quaintly says, “In old times these 
remark will apply to the world from the days of| North Brittons did give themselves universally to 
Abraham and the Pharaohs down to the present great abstinence, and in time of war their soldiers 
time. And what is most interesting, and to us | would often feed but once or twice in two or three 
meat-eating Americans most astonishing, is the |days, especially if they held themselves in secret, 
fact, “that wherever the diet is mostly vegueenee |* could have no issue out of their bogs and mo- 
in its character, there the people have been found |rasses, through the presence of an enemy, and in 
most uniformly hardy and healthful in body, and | this distress they used to eat a certain kind of con- 
firm and complacent in mind. ‘The effects of diet | fection, whereof so much as a bean would qualify 
in this respect are more remarkable, perhaps, on ‘their hunger above common expectation.” Thus 
the mental and moral constitution than on the phy-| we might go on to almost any extent to prove, from 
sical frame. After examining the state of facts demonstrative evidence, the sufficiency and the supe- 
bearing on this particular point, Dr. Bell remarks, riority of vegetable nourishment alone in supporting 
that “the people who eat much flesh meat, and in|the most vigorous health of both mind and body. 
greater proportion than vegetable food, are less In proof of the small amount of any kindvof diet, 


































cand the areas proportion of animal matter par- 
ularly, on which health can be well maintained, 
Tt. Bell introduces some extracts from the report 
of the inspector of prisons in Scotland, which ex- 
hibit the results of experiments going to establish 
the superiority of vegetable food. It proved not 
only sufficient to sustain the laborers in the prisons, 
but there was an actual average fattening amongst 
them upon its use. Eight different diets were ex- 
perimented with, but we will here introduce only 
two of them; the one containing the greatest ammount 
_ of animal matter, and the other the simplest of the 
strictly vegetable kind. 

Breakfast.— ight ounces of oatmeal made into 
porridge with a pint of buitermilk. 

Dinner.—Ualf a pound of meat and a pound of 
potatoes. 

Supper.—F ive ounces of oat meal made into por- 
ridge with half a pint of buttermilk. 

Twenty prisoners, fifteen male and five female, 
were put upon this diet. There was nothing re- 
markable in the effects of this diet upon the health 
of the prisoners, and ‘‘ upon the whole there wasa 
slight loss in their average weight.” 

Breakfast.—Two pounds of potatoes, boiled. 

Dinner.—Three pounds of __—_ does, boiled. 

Supper.—One pound of potatoes, boiled. 

A class of ten was put upon this diet. At the 
beginning eight were in good health, and two were 
in indifferént health, and at the end of the experi- 
ae the eight continued in good health, and the 

had improved, and there was an average in- 
erease in weight of nearly three and a half pounds 
per prisoner. ‘“ The prisoners all expressed them- 
selves quite satisfied with this diet and regretted the 
change back again to the ordinary diet,” (which con- 
tained animal food.) Did space permit, we could 
introdace an abundance of facts, derivable from the 
most authentic source, all going to establish the 
same principle, but our object is to invite inquiry 
and not to enforce opinions. 

Statistical comparison shows the people of the 
United States to be the greatest consumers of food 
in the world. One man in our country frequently 
eats “ at his three meals more in nutritive amount 
than would constitute luxurious living for eight 
East India or Chinese palanquin bearers for a 
week.”’ We are not only large eaters, but we are 
fast eaters. In addition to the quantity, the time 
for the consumption of food by our people is sur- 
prising, the latter being however, in its brevity, in 
the inverse ratio of the former. Often the great 
hurry to dispatch a meal seems to have no other 
object than to give time for rest from all labor, even 
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that of thinking for atime. “ “It is common suneaih 
for men in active business habits to make an on- 
slanght upon a well furnished table for about five 
or ten minutes, during which time they swallow, 
with fearful rapidity, parts of half a dozen of dishes, 
and then rush out to their posts of business, as one 
would suppose from their haste, and immediately 
seat themselves with their feet thrown up and their 
heads back and leisurely puff their cigar, without 
the least possible sign of hurry or eare.” We feel 
assured that if the economy of our lives, our health, 
our enjoyments and the duration of our days could 
receive but half the attention bestowed upon our 
political and pecuniary affairs, there would be a 
reform in our dietetic habits more thorough than 
the recent reformation in drinking that has marked 
the current history of the Irish people. And why 
should we not attend to this matter? It is surely of 
the first importance. What signifies success in 
our political schemes or monetary affairs, if we are 
ourselves acting and laboring under such ailments, 
disorders and oppressions as to disqualify us for 
individual happiness ? 

But we have already transcended our assigned 
limits. We have dwelt longer upon this particular 
point than we had intended. We have viewed it 
under a sense of its universal and vital importance 
to individuals and to communities, and of its general 
and disastrous neglect amongst our people. We 
are satisfied that the natural organic laws of health 
and life, both physical and mental, are more often 
and seriously violated by excesses in quantity and 
errors in selecting the quality and kind of diet, 
than by the use and abuse of all our other means 
and privileges of life put together. And as a mat- 
ter of course, the violations bring the penalties. 
These we suffer in the form of languor, dullness 
and oppression of spirits; intellectual obtuseness, 
organic disorder, disease and death. 

In conclusion, we must admit that we have not 
here done our author justice in the superficial notice 
which we have given his book. But the work is 
neither too costly nor voluminous to be read by every 
one disposed to study the subject, and as we have 
already said, our object was not to teach but to point 
attention to the proper source for true information on 
the subject. If we have said enough to enlist the 
reader’s interest in the matter so far as to induce 
him to give it a careful examination and a just con- 
sideration, with the aids which Dr. Bell and other 
writers un the subject have furnished, we have 
attained our highest object. 

H. V. W. 

Lowndesboro, Ala., 1844. 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


*“ Wherever, oh! man! God’s sun first beamed 
upon thee—where the stars of Heaven first shone 
above thee—where his lightnings first declared his 
omnipotence, and his storm-wind shook thy soul 
with pious awe—there are thy affections—there is 
thy Country ! 

“ Where the first human eye bent lovingly over 
thy cradle—where thy mother first bore thee joy- 
fully on her bosom--where thy father engraved 
the words of wisdom on thy heart—there are thy 
affections—there is thy Country !”—Arnpr. 


I. 


Where’er, O man! thou first imbibed 

Thy vital, Godlike spark of life— 
Where first with feelings undescribed 

Thy dawning intellect was rife— 
Where’er the glorious light of Heaven 

Athwart thy vision first did gleam— 
Where first the starry gems of even 

Shed o’er thy steps their gentle beam— 
Wherever else those steps may roam, 
That is tay Country—there tay Home! 


II. 


Where first thy God his power displayed 
Tn awful glory through the skies— 
Where rolled his thunders o’er thy head, 
His lightning flashed before thine eyes— 
Where first he stood to thee declared 
God of the whirlwind and the storm— 
Where first his awful power appeared 
Omnipotent to bless or harm— 
Wherever else thy steps may roam, 
That is ray Country—there tuy Home! 


Ill. 


Where first, to watch thy peaceful rest, 

Kind eyes and loving hearts bent o’er thee— 
Where first, upon a mother’s breast 

With joy and pride thy mother bore thee— 
Where met thine opening eye and ear 

Bright skies and joyous song of birds— 
Where first thy father’s pious care 

On thy young heart graved Wisdom’s words— 
Wherever else thy steps may roam, 
That is ruy Countray—there roy Home! 


IV. 


And, though it were a desert—yet 
Dear to thy heart that spot shall prove ; 
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And wheresoe’er oon steps may turn, 

Oh! restless wanderer o’er the earth, 
With love thy bosom still shall burn 

For that dear land that gave thee birth— 
Wherever else thy steps may roam, 
That is ray Country—there roy Home! 





THE LITERARY LIFE OF_THINGUM BOB, ESQ., 


LATE EDITOR OF THE “ GOOSETHERUMFOODLE.” 
BY HIMSELF. 


I am now growing in years, and—since I under- 
stand that Shakspeare and Mr. Emmons are de- 
ceased—it is not impossible that I may even»die. 
It has occurred to me, therefore, that I may as well 
retire from the field of Letters and repose upon 
my laurels. But I am ambitious of signalizing my 
abdication of the literary sceptre by some impor- 
tant bequest to posterity ; and, perhaps, I cannot do 
a better thing than just pen for it an account of my 
earlier career. My name, indeed, has been so long 
and so constantly before the public eye, that I am 
not only willing to admit the naturalness of the 
interest which it has every where excited, but 
ready to satisfy the extreme curiosity which itshas 
inspired. In fact it is no more than the duty. of 
him who achieves greatness, to leave behind. foc 
in his ascent, such landmarks as may. guide ot 
to be great. I propose, therefore, in. _the pres 
paper, (which I had some idea of: “ Memo- 
randa to serve for the Literary History, of Ame- 
rica,”’) to give a detail to those important, yet fee- 
ble and tottering first steps, by which, at length, I 
attained the high road to the pinnacle of human 
renown. as 

Of one’s very remote ancestors it_is superfluous 
tosay much. My father, Thomas Bob, Esq, stood 
for many years at the summit of his. profession, 
which was that of a merchant-barher, in the city of 
Smug. His warehouse was the resort of all the 
principal people of the place, and especially of the 
editorial corps—a body which inspires all about it 
with profound veneration and. awe... For my own 
part, I regarded them as gods, and drank in with 
avidity the rich wit and wisdom which continuously 
flowed from their august mouths during the pro- 
cess of what is styled “ lather.” My first moment of 
positive inspiration, however, must be dated from 
that ever-memorable epoch, when the brilliant con- 
ductor of the “ Gad-Fly,” in the intervals of the 
important process just mentioned, recited aloud, 
before a conclave of our apprentices, an inimitable 
poem in honor of the “ Only Genuine Oijl-of-Bob,” 
(so called from its talented inventor, my father,) 
and for which effusion the editor of the “ Fly” was 





That Home thou never canst forget— 
That Country never cease to love : 


remunerated with a regal liberality, by the firm of 
Thomas Bob and company, merchant-barbers. 



























































The genius of the stanzas to ray “ . Qil-of-Bob” 
first breathed into me, I say, the divine afflatus. 
l resolved at once to become a great man and to 
commence by becoming a great poet. ‘That very 
‘évening I fell upon my knees at the feet of my 
father. 

“ Father,” I said, “‘ pardon me—but I have a soul 
above lather. [tis my firm intention to cut the 
shop. I would be an editor—1 would be a poet— 
I would pen stanzas to the ‘ Oil-of-Bob.’ Pardon 
me and aid me to be great.” 

“‘My dear Thingum,” replied my father, (I had 
been christened Thingum after a wealthy relative 
so surnamed.) ‘My dear Thingum,” he said, 
raising me from my knees by the ears—“ Thingum, 
my boy, you’re a trump, and take after your father 
in having asoul. You have an immense head, too, 
and it must hold a great many brains. This I have 
long seen and therefore had thoughts of making you 
a lawyer. The business, however, has grown un- 

Nteel, and that of a politician don’t pay. Upon 

‘whole you judge wisely ;—the trade of the 
Sia is best;—and if you can be a poet at the 
same time,—as most of the editors are, by the 


“by,=why you will kill two birds with one stone. 
“To encourage you in the beginning of things I will 


allow you a garret; pen, ink and paper; a rhyming 
dictionary ; and a copy of the ‘ Gad-Fly.’ J sup- 
pose you would scarcely demand any more.’ 
“T'would be an ungrateful villain if I did,” I 
plied with enthusiasm. ‘* Your generosity is 
idless. I will repay it by making you the 


” 
. 







h zeal to my sabtiie) labors; as upon 
these, chiefly, I founded my hopes of ultimate ele- 
ne to the editorial chair. 

my initial attempts at composition I found the 


e ‘Shite to * The Oil-of-Bob,” rather a draw back 
4, eer Their splendor more dazzled than 


htened me. The contemplation of their ex- 
cellence tended, naturally, to discourage me by 
son | pth my own abortions; so that for a 
Jabored in vain. At length there came 
d one of those exquisitely original ideas 
nd then will permeate the brain of a 
SS this :—or, rather, thus was 
ec From the rubbish of an 
I, Il, in 2 very remote corner of the town, 
§veral antique and altogether un- 
or alone 2n volumes. The bookseller sold 

them to me for asong. From one of these, which 
purported to be a translation of one Dante’s “ In- 
ferno,” I copied, with remarkable neatness, a long 
passage about a man named Ugolino, who had a 
parcel of brats. From another which contained a 
good many odd plays by some person whose name 
I forget, 1 extracted in the same manner, and with 
the same care, a great number of lines about “ an- 
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gels” = ‘“ ministers saying grace,” and “ goblins 
damned,” and more besides of that sort. From a 
third, which was the composition of some blind 
man or other, either a Greek or a Choctaw—I can- 
not be at the pains of remembering every trifle 
exactly——I took about fifty verses beginning with 
* Achilles’ wrath,” and “ grease,” and something 
else. From a fourth, which 1 recollect was also 
the work of a blind man, I selected a page or two 
all about “ hail” and “ holy light ;” and although a 
blind man has no business to write about light, still 
the verses were sufficiently good in their way. 

Having made fair copies of these poems I signed 
every one of them “‘ Oppodeldoc,” (a fine sonorous 
name,) and, doing each up nicely in a separate 
envelope, I despatched one to each of the four 
principal Magazines, with a request for speedy in- 
sertion and prompt pay. The result of this well- 
conceived plan, however, (the success of which 
would have saved me much trouble in after life.) 
served to convince me that some editors are not to 
be bamboozled, and gave the coup-de-grace, (as we 
say in France,) to my nascent hopes, (as they say 
in the city of the transcendentals.) 

The fact is, that each and every one of the 
Magazines in question, gave Mr. ‘‘ Oppodeldoc” a 
complete using-up, in the ‘Monthly Notices to 
Correspondents.” The “ Hum-Drum” gave him a 
dressing after this fashion : 

“**Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) has sent us along 
tirade concerning a bedlamite whom he styles 
‘ Ugolino,’ and who had a great many children who 
should have been all well whipped and sent to bed 
without their suppers. The whole affair is exceed- 
ingly tame—not to say flat. ‘ Oppodeldoc,’ (who- 
ever he js,) is entirely devoid of imagination—and 
imagination, in our humble opinion, is not only the 
soul of true Porsy, but also its very heart, and, (if 
we may so express ourselves,) its very gizzard. 
‘ Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) has the audacity to 
demand of us, for this twattle, a ‘ speedy insertion 
and prompt pay.” We neither insert nor purchase 
any stuff of the sort. There can be no doubt, 
however, that he would meet with a ready sale for 
all the balderdash he can scribble, at the office of 
either the *‘ Rowdy-Dow,’ the ‘ Lollipop,’ or the 
* Goosetherumfoodle.’ ” 

All this, it must be acknowledged, was very 
severe upon “ Oppodeldoc”—but the unkindest cut 
was the putting the word Porsy in smalleaps. In 
those five preéminent lett2rs what a world of bit- 
terness is there not involved ! 

But ‘ Oppodeldoc” was punished with equal 
severity in the “* Rowdy-dow.” 

“We have received,” said that periodical, “a 
most singular and insolent communication from a 
person, (whoever he is,) signing himself ‘ Oppo- 
deldoc’—thus desecrating the greatness of the illus- 
trious Roman Emperor so named. Accompanying 
the letter of ‘ Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) we find 
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condey Mase of most dagentiog wd unmeaning | | pegueded:: it as vue en rain. Will he inform us, 
rant about ‘angels and ministers of grace’—rant| also, how frozen rain can be, at one and the same 
such as no madman short of a Nat Lee, or an ‘ Op-| time, both ‘holy light,’ (whatever that is,) and an 
podeldoc,’ could possibly perpetrate. And for this| ‘ offspring ’—which latter term, (if we understand 
trash of trash, we are modestly requested to ‘ pay|any thing about English,) is only employed with 
promptly.’ No sir—no! We pay for nothing of! propriety, in reference to small babies of about six 
that sort. Apply to the ‘Hum-Drum,’ the ‘ Lolli-| weeks old. But it is preposterous to descant upon 
pop,’ or the ‘Goosetherumfoodle.’ These periodi-| such absurdity—although ‘ Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever 
cals will undoubtedly accept any literary offal you) he is,) has the unparalleled effrontery to suppose 
may vend them—~and as undoubtedly promise to pay | that we will not only ‘insert’ his ignorant ravings, 
for it.’ _| but (absolutely!) pay for them! 

This was bitter indeed upon poor “ Oppodeldoc ;*| “ Now this is fine—it is rich!—and we have 
but, in this instance, the — of the satire falls| half a mind to punish this young scribbler for his 
upon the “ Hum-Drum,” “Lollipop,” and the | egotism, by really publishing his effusion, verbatim 
‘* Goosetherumfoodle,” an are pungently styled | e¢ /iteratim, as he has written it. We could inflict 
“ nertodicals”—in Italics, too—a thing that must} upon him no punishment so severe, and we would 


have cut them to the heart. \inflict it, but for the boredom which we should 
Scarcely less savage was the “ Lollipop.” | cause our readers in so doing. 
** Some individual,” said that journal, ** who re-| “ Let ‘Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) send any 


joices in the appellation ‘ Oppodeldoc,’ (to what low | future composition of like character to the ‘ Hum- 
uses are the names of the illustrious dead too often| Drum, the ‘ Lollipop,’ or the ‘Rowdy-Dow.’ They 
applied !) has enclosed us some fifty or sixty verses, | will ‘insert’ it. They ‘insert,’ every month just 
commencing after this fashion : such stuff. Send it to tiem. WE are not to be in- 
a : | sulted with impunity.” 
rg cans PS eM aE gg | This made an end of me; and as for the x Hum- 
| Drum,” the “ Rowdy-Dow” and the “ Lollipop,” I 
‘ Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) is respectfully in-| never could comprehend how they survived it. 
formed that there is not a printer’s devil in our | The putting ¢hem in the smallest possible minion, 
office who is not in the daily habit of composing | (that was the rub—thereby insinuating their low- 
better lines. ‘Those of ‘ Oppodeldoc’ will not scan. | ness——their baseness,) while the WE stood looking 
*Oppodeldoc’ should learn to count. But why he ,down upon them in gigantic ecapitals!—oh it was 
should have conceived the idea that we, (of all | too bitter !—it was wormwood—it was gall. Had 
others, we !) would disgrace our pages with his i in- | 'I been either of these periodicals I would have 
effable nonsense, is utterly beyond comprehension. | | spared no pains to have the *‘ Goosetherumfoodle” 
Why, the absurd twattle is scarcely good enough for, prosecuted. It might have been done under the 
the ‘Hum-Dram,’ the ‘ Rowdy-Dow,’ the ‘ Goose- Act for the “ Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 
therumfoodle’—things that are in the practice of| As for “ Oppodeldoc,” (whoever he was,) I had by 
publishing ‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies’ as original | this time lost all patience with the fellow, and sym- 
lyrics. And ‘ Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) has| pathized with him no longer. He was a fool, be- 
even the assurance to demand pay for his drivel.| yond doubt, (whoever he was,) and got not a kick 


Does ‘ Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) know—is he| more than he deserved. 


aware that we could not be paid to insert it ?” The result of my experiment with the old books, 
AsI perused this I felt myself growing gradually | convinced me, in the first place, that “ honesty is 
smaller and smaller, and when I came to the point| the best policy,” and, in the second, that if [ could 
at which the editor sneered at the poem as “ verses,” | not write better than Mr. Dante, and the two blind 
there was little more than an ounce of me left. As| men, and the rest of the old set, it would, at least, 
for “* Oppodeldoc” I began to experience compas- | be a difficult matter to write worse. I took heart, 
sion for the poor fellow. But the “ Goosetherum-| therefore, and determined to prosecute the “ en- 
foodle” showed, if possible, even less mercy than/| tirely original,” (as they say on the covers of the 
e * Lollipop.” Magazines,) at whatever cost of study and pains. 
“ A wretched poetaster,” said that eminent publi-| 1 again placed before my eyes, as a model, the 
cation, * who signs himself ‘Oppodeldoc,’ is silly| brilliant stanzas on “The Oil-of-Bob,” by the 
enough to fancy that we will print and pay for aj editor of the “‘ Gad-F'ly,” and resolved to construct 
medley of incoherent and ungrammatical bombast | 2" ode on the same sublime theme, in rivalry of 
which he has transmitted to us, and which com-| What had already been done. 
mences with the following most intelligible line : With my first verse I had no material difficulty. 
“ Hail, Holy Light! Offspring of Heaven, first| !t ran thus : 
born, we say ‘most intelligible.’ ‘ Oppodeldoc,’ 
(whoever he is,) will be kind enough to tell us, per-| 
haps, how ‘ hail’ can be ‘holy light.” We always Having carefully looked out, however, all the 


To pen an Ode upon the * Oil-of- Bob.” 
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legitimate rhymes to “ Bob,” I found it impossible 
to proceed. In this dilemma I had recourse to pa- 
ternal aid ; and, after some hours of mature thought, 
my father and myself thus constructed the poem : 


To pen an Ode upon the “ Oil-of-Bob” 
Is all sorts of a job. 


(Signed,) SNos. 


To be sure this composition was of no very great 
length—but I “ have yet to learn,” as they say in 
the Edinburgh Review, that the mere extent of a 
literary work has any thing to do with its merit. 

As for the Quarterly cant about “sustained ef- 
fort,” and all that species of thing, it is impossible 
to see the sense of it. Upon the whole, therefore, 
I was satisfied with the success of my maiden 
attempt; and now the only question regarded the 
disposal I should make of it. My father suggested 
that I should send it to the ‘‘ Gad-Fly”—but there 
were two reasons which operated to prevent me 
from so doing. I dreaded the jealousy of the edi- 
tor—and J had ascertained that he did not pay for 
original contributions. I therefore, after due de- 
liberation, consigned the article to the more digni- 
fied pages of the “ Lollipop,” and awaited the event 
in anxiety, but with resignation. 

In the very next published number I had the 
proud satisfaction of seeing my poem printed at 
length, as the leading article, with the following 
significant words, prefixed in italics and between 
brackets : 

[We call the attention of our readers to the sub- 
joined admirable stanzas on the “ Oil-of-Bob.” We 
need say nothing of their sublimity, or of their 
pathos :—it is impossible to peruse them without 
tears. Those who have been nauseated with a sad 
dose on the same august topic from the goose-quill 
of the editor of the “* Gad-Fly,” will do well to 
compare the two compositions. 

P. S. We are consumed with anxiety to probe 
the mystery which envelopes the evident pseudonym 
* Snob.” May we not hope for a personal inter- 
view ?] 

All this was scarcely more than justice, but it 
was, I confess, rather more than I had expected :— 
1 acknowledge this, be it observed, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of my country and of mankind. 
I lost no time, however, in calling upon the editor 
of the “ Lollipop,” and had the good fortune to find 
this gentleman at home. He saluted me with an 
air of profound respect, slightly blended with a 
fatherly and patronizing admiration, wrought in 
him, no doubt, by my appearance of extreme youth 
and inexperience. Begging me to be seated, he 
entered at once upon the subject of my poem ;— 
but modesty will ever forbid me to repeat the thou- 
sand compliments which he lavished uponit. The 


eulogies of Mr. Crab, (such was the editor's 
name,) were, however, by no means fulsomely in- 
discriminate. 


He analyzed my composition with 





much freedom and great ability—not hesitating to 
point out a few trivial defects—a circumstance 
which elevated him highly in my esteem. The 
rival production of the editor of the * Gad-Fly” 
was, of course, brought upon the ¢apis, and | hope 
never to be subjected to a criticism so searching, or 
to rebukes so withering, as were bestowed by Mr. 
Crab upon that unhappy effusion. I had been ac- 
customed to regard the editor of the “ Gad-Fly” 
as something superhuman ; but Mr. Crab soon disa- 
bused me of that idea. He set the literary as well 
as the personal character of the Fly, (so Mr. C. 
satirically designated the rival editor,) in its true 
light. He, the Fly, was very little better than he 
should be. He had written infamous things. He 
was a penny-a-liner, and a buffoon. He was a vil- 
lain. He had composed a tragedy which set the 
whole country in a guffaw, and a farce which del- 
uged the universe in tears. Besides all this, he 
had had the impudence to pen what he meant fora 
lampoon upon himself, (Mr. Crab,) and the temerity 
to style him “an ass.” Should I at any time wish 
to express my opinion of Mr. Fly, the pages of the 
* Lollipop,” Mr. Crab assured me, were at my 
unlimited disposal. In the meantime, as it was 
very certain that I would be attacked in the Fly 
for my attempt at composing a rival poem on “ The 
Oil-of-Bob,” he, (Mr. Crab,) would take it upon 
himself to attend, pointedly, to my private and per- 
sonal interests. If I were not made a man of at 
once, it should not be the fault of himself, (Mr. 
Crab.) 

Mr. Crab having now paused in his discourse, (the 
latter portion of which | found it impossible to com- 
prehend,) I ventured to suggest something in ref- 
erence to the remuneration which I had been 
taught to expect for my poem, by an announcement 
on the cover of the “ Lollipop,” declaring that it, 
(the “ Lollipop,”) “ insisted upon being permitted to 
pay exorbitant prices for all accepted contribu- 
tions ;—frequently expending more money for a 
single brief poem than the whole annual cost of the 
*‘Hum-Drum,’ the ‘ Rowdy-Dow’ and the ‘ Goose- 
therumfoodle’ combined.” 

As I mentioned the word “ remuneration,” Mr. 
Crab first opened his eyes, and then his mouth, to 
quite a remarkable extent; causing his personal 
appearance to resemble that of a highly-agitated 
elderly duck in the act of quacking ;—and in this 
condition he remained, (ever and anon pressing his 
hands tightly to his forehead, as if in a state of 
desperate bewilderment,) until I had fairly made an 
end of what I had to say. 

Upon my conclusion, he sank back in his seat, 
as if much overcome, letting his arms fall lifelessly 
by his side, but keeping his mouth still rigorously 
open, after the fashion of the duck. While I re- 
mained in speechless astonishment at behavior so 
alarming, he suddenly leaped to his feet and made 





a rush at the bell-rope ; but just as he reached this, 
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he a Pony to orate shone his intention, whatever 
it was, for he dived under a table and immediately 
re-appeared with a cudgel. This he was in the 
act of uplifting, (for what purpose I am ata loss to 
imagine,) when, all at once, there came a benign 
smile over his features, and he sank placidly back 
in his chair. 

“Mr. Bob,” he said, (for I had sent up my card 
before ascending myself,) ‘Mr. Bob, you are a 
young man, | presume—very ?” 

I assented ; adding that I had not yet concluded 
my third lustrum. 

“ Ah!” he replied, “ very good! I see how it is— 
say no more. ‘Touching this matter of compensa- 
tion, what you observe is very proper and very 
just; in fact it is excessively so. But—ah—ah-— 
the first contribution-—the first, I say—it is never 
the Magazine custom to pay for—you comprehend, 
eh? The truth is, we are usually the recipients in 
such case.” [Mr. Crab smiled blandly as he em- 
phasized the word “ recipients.”] ‘ For the most 
part, we are paid for the insertion of a maiden 
attempt—especially in verse. In the second place, 
Mr. Bob, the Magazine rule is never to disburse 
what we term in France the argent comptant :— 
I have no doubt you understand. In a quarter or 
two after publication of the article—or jn a year or 
two—we make no objection to giving our note at 
nine months :—provided always that we can so 
arrange our affairs as to be quite certain of a ‘ burst- 
up’ in six. I really do hope, Mr. Bob, that you 
will look upon this explanation as satisfactory.” 
Iiere Mr. Crab concluded, and the tears positively 
stood in his eyes. 

Grieved to the soul at having been, however in- 
nocently, the cause of pain to so eminent and so 
sensitive a man, I hastened to apologize and to re- 
assure him, by expressing my perfect coincidence 
with his views, as well as my entire appreciation 
of the delicacy of his position. Having done all 
this in a neat speech, I took leave. 

One fine morning, very shortly afterwards, “I 
awoke and found myself famous.” 
my renown will be best estimated by reference to 
the editorial opinions of the day. These opinions, 





it will be seen, were embodied in critical notices of 


the number of the “ Lollipop” containing my poem, 
and are perfectly satisfactory, conclusive and clear, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the hieroglyphical 
marks, ‘‘ Sep. 15—1 t.” appended to each of the 
critiques. 

The “ Owl,” a journal of profound sagacity, and 
well known for the deliberate gravity of its literary 
decisions—the “ Owl,” I say, spoke as follows : 

“¢T He Loturrop!’ The October number of this 
delicious Magazine surpasses its predecessors, and 
sets competition at defiance. In the beauty of its 


typography and paper—in the number and excel- 
lence of its steel plates—as well as in the literary 
merit of its contributions—the ‘ Lollipop’ compares 
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with. its slow-paced rivals as Hyperion with a 
Satyr. The‘ Hum-Drum,’ the ‘ Rowdy-Dow,’ and 
the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle,’ excel, it is true, in brag- 
gadocio, but, in all other points, give us the ‘ Lol- 
lipop.? How this celebrated journal can sustain its 
evidently tremendous expenses, is more than we 
can understand. Tobe sure, it has a circulation of 
100,000, and its subscription-list has increased one 
fourth during the last month; but, on the other 
hand, the sums it disburses constantly for contri- 
butions are inconceivable. It is reported that Mr. 
Slyass received no less than thirty-seven and a 
half cents for his inimitable paper on ‘ Pigs.’ With 
Mr. Crap, as editor, and with such names upon the 
list of contributors as Snos and Slyass, there can 
be no such word as ‘ fail’ for the ‘ Lollipop.’ Go 
and subscribe. Sep. 15—1 t.” 

I must say that I was gratified with this high- 
toned notice from a paper so respectable as the 
“Owl.” The placing my name—that is to say 
my nom de guerre—in priority of station to that 
of the great Slyass, was a compliment as happy as 
I felt it to be deserved. 

My attention was next arrested by these para- 
graphs in the “ Toad”—a print highly distinguished 
for its uprightness, independence—for its entire 
freedom from sycophancy and subservience to the 
givers of dinners. 

“The ‘ Lollipop’ for October is out in advance 
of all its contemporaries, and infinitely surpasses 
them, of course, in the splendor of its embellish- 
ments, as well as in the richness of its literary 
contents. The ‘ Hum-Drum,’ the ‘ Rowdy-Dow,’ 
and the ‘Goosetherumfoodle? excel, we admit, 
in braggadocio, but, in all other points, give us the 
‘ Lollipop.’ How this celebrated Magazine can 
sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is more 
than we can understand. To be sure, it has a cir- 
culation of 200,000, and its subscription list has 
increased one third during the last fortnight, but, 
on the other hand, the sums it disburses, monthly, 
for contributions, are fearfully great. We learn 
that Mr. Mumblethumb received no less than fifty 
cents for his late ‘ Monody in a Mad-Puddle.’ 

‘‘ Among the original contributors to the present 
number we notice, (besides the eminent editor, Mr. 
Cras,) such men as Snos, Slyass, and Mumble- 
thumb. Apart from the editorial matter, the most 
valuable paper, nevertheless, is, we think, a poeti- 
cal gem by ‘Snob,’ on the ‘ Oil-of-Bob’—but our 
readers must not suppose, from the title of this in- 
comparable dijou, that it bears any similitude to 
some balderdash on the same subject by a certain 
contemptible individual whose name is unmention- 
able .to ears polite. The present poem ‘On the 
Oil-of-Bob’ has excited universal anxiety and curi- 
osity in respect to the owner of the evident pseu- 
donym, ‘Snob’—a curiosity which, happily, we 
have it in our power to satisfy. ‘ Snob’ is the nom- 
de-plume of Mr. Thingum Bob, of this city,—a 
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relative of the great Mr. Thingom, (after ston he 
is named,) and otherwise connected with the most 
illustrious families of the State. His father, Tho- 
mas Bob, Esq., is an opulent merchant in Smug. 
Sep. 15—1t .” 

This generous approbation touched me to the 
heart—the more especially as it emanated from a 
source so avowedly—so proverbially pure as the 
“Toad.” The word “balderdash,” as applied to 
the “ Oil-of-Bob? of the Fly, I considered sings: 
larly pungent and appropriate. The words “gem” 
and “ bijou,” however, used in reference to my 
own composition, struck me as being, in some de- 
gree, feeble. They seemed to me to be deficient 
in force. They were not sufficiently prononcés, 
(as we have it in France.) 

I had hardly finished reading the “ 'Tead,” 
when a friend placed in my hands a copy of the 
“ Mole,” a daily, enjoying high reputation for the 
keenness of its perception about matters in gene- 
ral, and for the open, honest, above-ground style of 
its editorials. The “ Mole” spoke of the “ Lolli- 
pop” as follows : 

“We have just received the ‘ Lollipop’ for Oc- 
tober, and must say that never before have we pe- 
rused any single number of any periodical which 
afforded us a felicity so supreme. We speak ad- 
visedly. ‘The ‘Hum-Drum,’ the ‘ Rowdy-Dow’ 
and the ‘Goosetherumfoodle’ must look well to 
their laurels. ‘These prints, no doubt, surpass 
every thing in loudness of pretension, but, in all 
other points, give us the ‘ Lollipop.’ How this 
celebrated Magazine can sustain its evidently tre- 
mendous expenses, is more than we can compre- 
hend. ‘To be sure, it has a circulation of 300,000: 
and its subscription-list has increased one half 
within the last week, but then the sum it disburses, 
monthly, for contributions, is astoundingly enor- 
mous. We have it upon good authority, that Mr. 
Fatquack received no Jess than sixty-two cents and 
a half for his late Domestic Nouvelette, the ‘ Dish- 
Clout.’ 

“The contributors to the number before us are 
Cras, (the eminent editor,) Svos, Mumblethumb, 
Fatquack and others ; but, after the inimitable com- 
positions of the editor himself, we prefer a diamond- 
like effusion from the pen of the rising poet who 
writes over the signature ‘ Snob’—a nom de guerre 
which we predict will one day extinguish the ra- 
diance of ‘ Boz.’ ‘Swnos,’ we learn, is a Mr. 
Tuineum Bos, sole heir of a wealthy merchant of 
this city, Thomas Bob, Esq., and a near relative of 
the distinguished Mr. Thingum. The title of Mr. 
B.’s admirable poem is the ‘ Oil-of-Bob’—a some- 
what unfortunate name, by the bye, as some con- 
temptible vagabond connected with the penny press 
has already disgusted the town with a great deal 
of drivel upon the same topic. ‘There will be no 


danger, however, of confounding the two composi- 
tions. 





Sep. 15—1 2.” 








The generous ugpedlinaion of so cleat-sighted a 
journal as the “ Mole” penetrated my soul with de- 
light. ‘The only objection which occurred to me 
was, that the terms “contemptible vagabond” might 
have been better written “ odious and contempti- 
ble, wretch, villain and vagabond.” This would 
have sounded more gracefully, I think. ‘* Diamond- 
like,” also, was scarcely, it will be admitted, of 
sufficient intensity to express what the ‘“ Mole” 
evidently thought of the brilliancy of the “ Oil-of- 
Bob.” 

On the same afternoon in which I saw these no- 
tices in the “* Owl,” the “ Toad,” and the ** Mole,” 
I happened to meet with a copy of the “ Daddy- 
Long-Legs,” a periodical proverbial for the extreme 
extent as well as solidity of its understanding. 
And it was the “ Daddy-Long-Legs” which spoke 
thus : 

“* The ‘ Lollipop’! ! This gorgeous Magazine is 
already befure the public for October. The ques- 
tion of preéminence is forever put to rest, and 
hereafter it will be excessively preposterous in the 
‘Hum-Drum,’ the ‘ Rowdy-Dow,’ or the ‘ Goose- 
therumfoodle,’ to make any farther spasmodic at- 
tempts at competition. These journals may excel 
the ‘ Lollipop’ in Gutery, but, in all other points, 
give us the ‘Lollipop.’ How this celebrated 
Magazine can sustain its evidently tremendous 
expenses, is past comprehension. ‘To be sure it 
has a circulation of precisely half a million, and its 
subscription-list has increased seventy-five per cent. 
within the last couple of days; but then the sums 
it disburses, monthly, for contributions, are scarce- 
ly credible; we are cognizant of the fact, that 
Mademoiselle Cribalittle received no less than 
eighty-seven cents and a half for her late valuable 
Revolutionary Tale, entitled ‘The York-Town 
Katy-Did, and the Bunker-Hill Katy-Did’nt.’ 

“The most able papers in the present number, 
are, of course, those furnished by the editor, (the 
eminent Mr. Cras,) but there are numerous mag- 
nificent contributions from such names as Snos; 
Mademoiselle Cribalittle ; Slyass; Mrs. Fibalittle; 
Mumblethumb; Mrs. Squibalittle; and last, though 
not least, Fatquack. The world may well be chal- 
lenged to produce so rich a galaxy of genius. 

“The poem over the signature ‘Snop’ is, we 
find, attracting universal commendation, and, we 
are constrained to say, deserves, if possible, even 
more applause than it has received. The ‘ Oil-of- 
Bob’ is the title of this masterpiece of eloquence 
and art. One or two of our readers may have a 
very faint, although sufficiently disgusting recol- 
lection of a poem (') similarly entitled, the perpe- 
tration of a miserable penny-a-liner mendicant and 
cut-throat, connected in the capacity of scullion, 
we believe, with one of the indecent prints about 
the purlieus of the city; we beg them, for God's 
sake, not to confound the two compositions. The 
author of the ‘ Oil-of-Bob’ is, we hear, Tuincum 
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Bos, Esq., a gentleman of high genius, and a scho- 
lar. ‘Snob’ is merely a nom-de-guerre. Sep. 
15—1 2.” 

I could scarcely restrain my indignation while I 
perused the concluding portions of this diatribe. 
It was clear to me that the yea-nay manner—not 
to say the gentleness—the positive forbearance 
with which the “ Daddy-Long-Legs” spoke of that 
pig, the editor of the ** Gad-Fly”—it was evident 
to me, I say, that this gentleness of speech could 
proceed from nothing else than a partiality for the 
Fly—whom it was clearly the intention of the 
** Daddy-Long-Legs” to elevate into reputation at 
my expense. Any one, indeed, might perceive, 
with half an eye, that, had the real design of the 
“Daddy” been what it wished to appear, it, (the 
**Daddy,”) might have expressed itself in terms 
more direct, more pungent, and altogether more to 
the purpose. The words “ penny-a-liner,” “ men- 
dicant,” “ scullion,” and “ cut-throat,” were epi- 
thets so intentionally inexpressive and equivocal, 
as to be worse than nothing when applied to the 
author of the very worst stanzas ever penned by 
one of the human race. We all know what is 
meant by “ damning with faint praise,” and, on the 
other hand, who could fail seeing through the co- 
vert purpose of the “ Daddy”—that of g'orifying 
with feeble abuse ? 

What the “ Daddy” chose to say of the Fly, 
however, was no business of mine. What it said 
of myself was. After the noble manner in which 
the “Owl,” the “ Toad,” the “ Mole,” had ex- 
pressed themselves in respect to my ability, it was 
rather too much to be coolly spoken of by a thing 
likg the “ Daddy-Long-Legs,” as merely “a gen- 
tleman of high geniusand a scholar.” Gentleman 
indeed ! I made up my mind, at once, either to get 
a written apology from the ‘* Daddy-Long-Legs,” 
or to call it out. 

Full of this purpose, I looked about me to find 
a friend whom I could entrust with a message to 
his Daddyship, and, as the editor of the “ Lolli- 
pop” had given me marked tokens of regard, I at 
length concluded to seek his assistance upon the 
present occasion. 

I have never yet been able to account, in a man- 
ner satisfactory to my own understanding, for the 
very peculiar countenance and demeanor with which 
Mr. Crab listened to me, as I unfolded to him my 
design. He again went through the scene of the 
bell-rope and the cudgel, and did not omit the duck. 
At one period I thought he really intended to 
quack. His fit, nevertheless, finally subsided as 
before, and he began to act and speak in a rational 
way. He declined bearing the cartel, however, 
and in fact, dissuaded me from sending it at all; 
but was candid enough to admit that the “* Daddy- 
Long- Legs” had been disgracefully in the wrong—- 
more especially in what related to the epithets 
“ gentleman and scholar.” 


Towards the end of this interview with Mr. 
Crabb, who really appeared to take a paternal in- 
terest in my welfare, he suggested to me that I 
might turn an honest penny and, at the same time, 
materially advance my reputation, by occasionally 
playing Thomas Hawk for the “ Lollipop.” 

I begged Mr. Crab to inform me who was Mr. 
Thomas Hawk, and how it was expected that I 
should play him. 

Here Mr. Crab again “ made great eyes,” (as 
we say in Germany,) but at length, recovering him- 
self from a profound attack of astonishment, he 
assured me that he employed the words “ Thomas 
Hawk” to avoid the colloquialism, Tommy, which 
was low—but that the true idea was Tommy 
Hawk—or tomahawk—and that by “ plaving toma- 
hawk” he referred to scalping, brow-beating and 
otherwise using-up the herd of poor-devil authors. 

I assured my~patron that, if this was all, I was 
perfectly resigned to the task of playing ‘Thomas 
Hawk. Hereupon, Mr. Crab desired me to use- 
up the editor of the “ Gad-Fly” forthwith, in the 
fiercest style within the scope of my ability, and 
as a specimen of my powers. This I did, upon 
the spot, in a review of the original “* Oil-of-Bob,”’ 
occupying thirty-six pages of the “ Lollipop.” I 
found playing Thomas Hawk, indeed, a far less 
onerous occupation than poetizing ; for | went upon 
system altogether, and thus it was easy to do the 
thing thoroughly and well. My practice was this. 
I bought auction-copies (cheap) of “* Lord Brough- 
am’s Speeches,” ‘‘ Cobbett’s Complete Works,” 
the “‘ New Slang-Syllabus,” the “ Whole Art of 
Soubbing,” “Bennett's Billingsgate,” (folio edition, ) 
“* Prentice’s Porcupiniana,” and “ John Neal on 
Tongue.” These works I cut up thoroughly with 
a curry-comb, and then, throwing the shreds into a 
sieve, sifted out carefully all that might be thought 
decent, (a mere trifle) ; reserving the hard phrases, 
which I threw into a large tin pepper-castor with 
longitudinal holes, so that an entire sentence could 
get through without material injury. The mixture 
was then ready for use. When called upon to 
play Thomas Hawk, I anointed a sheet of fools- 
cap with the white of a gander’s egg ; then, shred- 
ding the thing to be reviewed as I had previously 
shredded the books,—only with more care, so as 
to get every word separate—IJ threw the latter 
shreds in with the former, screwed on the lid of 
the castor, gave it a shake, and so dusted out the 
mixture upon the egg’d foolscap; where it stuck. 
The effect was beautiful to behold. It was capti- 
vating. Indeed the reviews I brought to pass by 
this simple expedient have never been approached, 
and were the wonder of the world. At first, 
through bashfulness—the result of inexperience— 
I was a little put out by a certain inconsistency—a 
certain air of the dizarre, (as we say in France,) 





worn by the composition as a whole. All the 
phrases did not fit, (as we say in the Anglo-Saxon,) 
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Many were quite awry. Some, even, were up- 
side-down; and there were none of them which 
were not, in some measure, injured, in regard to 
effect, by this latter species of accident, when it 
occurred :—with the exception of Mr. John Neal’s 
paragraphs, which were so viyorous, and alto- 
gether stout, that they seemed not particularly dis- 
concerted by any extreme of position, but looked 
equally happy and satisfactory, whether on their 
heads, or on their heels. 

What became of the editor of the “ Gad-F ly,” 
after the publication of my criticism on his “ Oil- 
of-Bob,” it is somewhat difficult to determine. 
The most reasonable conclusion is, that he wept 
himself to death. At all events he disappeared 
instantaneously from the face of the earth, and no 
man has seen even the ghost of him since. 

This matter having been properly accomplished, 
and the Furies appeased, I grew at once into high 
favor with Mr. Crab. He took me into his confi- 
dence, gave me a permanent situation as Thomas 
Hawk of the ‘ Lollipop,” and as, for the present, 
he could afford me no salary, allowed me to profit 
at discretion, by his advice. 

“My Dear Thingum,” said he to me one day 
after dinner, “I respect your abilities and love you 
asason. You shall be my heir. When I die I 
will bequeath you the ‘ Lollipop.’ In the mean- 
time I will make a man of you—-I will—provided 
always that you follow my counsel. The first thing 
to do is to get rid of the old bore.” 

“‘ Boar?” said I inquiringly—* pig, eh t—aper, 
(as we say in Latin ?)—who !—where ?” 

“ Your father,” said he. 

“ Precisely,” I replied,—* pig.” 

‘** You have your fortune to make, Thingum,” re- 
sumed Mr. Crab, “and that governor of yours is 
a millstone about your neck. We must cut him 
at once.” Here I took out my knife. ‘ We must 
cut him,” continued Mr. Crab,” decidedly and for- 
ever. He won't do—he won't. Upon second 
thoughts, you had better kick him, or cane him, or 
something of that kind.” 

“ What do you say,” I suggested modestly, “ to 
my kicking him in the first instance, caning him 
afterwards, and winding up by tweaking his nose ?” 

Mr. Crab looked at me musingly for some mo- 
ments, and then answered : 

“T think, Mr. Bob, that what you propose would 
answer sufficiently well—indeed remarkably well— 
that is to say, as far as it went—but barbers are 
exceedingly hard to cut, and I think, upon the 
whole, that, having performed upon Thomas Bob 
the operations you suggest, it would be advisable 
to blacken, with your fists, both his eyes, very 
carefully and thoroughly, to prevent his ever see- 
ing you again in fashionable promenades. After 
doing this, J really do not perceive that you can do 
any more. However—it might be just as well to 
roll him over once or twice in the gutter, and then 
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put him in charge of the police. Any time the 
next morning you can cal] at the watch-house and 
swear an assault.” 

I was much affected by the kindness of feeling 
towards me personally, which was evinced in this 
excellent advice of Mr. Crab, and I did not fail to 
profit by it forthwith. The result was, that I got 
rid of the old bore, and began to feel a little inde- 
pendent and gentleman-like. The want of money, 
however, was, for a few weeks, a source of some 
discomfort ; but at length, by carefully putting to 
use my two eyes, and observing how matters went 
just in front of my nose, I perceived how the thing 
was to be brought about. I say “thing”—be it 
observed—for they tell me the Latin for it is rem. 
By the way, talking of Latin, can any one tell me 
what is the meaning of guocungue—or what is the 
meaning of modo ? 

My plan was exceedingly simple. I bought, for 
a song, a sixteenth of the “ Snapping-Turtle :”— 
that was all. The thing was done, and I put mo- 
ney in my purse. There were some trivial ar- 
rangements afterwards, to be sure; but these form- 
ed no portion of the plan. They were a conse- 
quence—a result. For example, I bought pen, ink 
and paper, and put them into furious activity. 
Having thus completed a Magazine article, I gave 
it, for appellation, “ Fou-Lox, by the Author of 
‘ O1n-or-Bos,” and enveloped it to the ‘ Goose- 
therumfoodle.” That journal, however, having 
pronounced it ‘‘twattle” in the ‘* Monthly Notices 
to Correspondents,” I reheaded the paper “* ‘ Hey- 
Diddle-Diddle’ by Taincum Bos, Esq., Author of 
the Ode on‘ The Oil-of-Bob,’ and Editor of the 
‘Snapping-Turtle.’” With this amendment, I re- 
enclosed it to the ‘* Goosetherumfoodle,” and, while 
[ awaited a reply, published daily, in the “ Turtle,” 
six columns of what may be termed philosophical 
and analytical investigation of the literary merits 
of the ** Goosetherumfoodle,” as well as of the per- 
sonal turpitude of the editor of the ‘* Goosethe- 
rumfoodle.”? At the end of a week the “ Goose- 
therumfoodle” discovered that it had, by some odd 
mistake, “ confounded a stupid article, headed ‘Hey- 
Diddle-Diddle’ and composed by some unknown 
ignoramus, with a gem of resplendent lustre simi- 
larly entitled, the work of Thingum Bob, Esq., 
the celebrated author of the ‘ Oil-of-Bob.’” The 
“* Goosetherumfoodle” deeply “ regretted this very 
natural accident,” and promised, moreover, an 
insertion of the genuine ‘ Hey-I)iddle-Diddle’ in 
the very next number of the Magazine. 

The fact is I thought—I really thought—I thought 
at the time—I thought then—and have no reason 
for thinking otherwise now—that the “ Goosethe- 
rumfoodle” did make a mistake. With the best 
intentions in the world, I never knew any thing 
that madeas many singular mistakes as the *‘ Goose- 
therumfoodle.” From that day I took a liking to 
the “Goosetherumfoodle,” and the result was I 
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soon saw into the very depths of its literary merits, ' 
and did not fail to expatiate upon them, in the 
“Turtle,” whenever a fitting opportunity occurred. 
And it is to be regarded as a very peculiar coinci- 
dence--as one of those positively remarkable coin- 
cidences which set a man to serious thinking— 
that just such a total revolution of opinion—just such 
entire bouleversement, (as we say in French,)—| 
just such thorough topsiturviness, (if I may be per- | 
mitted to employ a rather forcible term of the) 
Choctaws,) as happened, pro and con, between my- | 
self on the one part, and the “ Goosetherumfoodle” | 
_on the other, did actually again happen, in a brief 
period afterwards, and with precisely similar cir-| 
cumstances, in the case of myself and the “ Row-| 
dy-Dow,” and in the case of myself and the “ Hum-| 
Drum.” é 
Thus it was that, by a master-stroke of genius, | 
I at length consummated my triumphs by “ putting. 
money in my purse ;” and thus may be said really | 
and fairly to have commenced that brilliant and_ 


eventful] career which rendered me illustrious, and | 


which now enables me to say, with Chateaubriand, | 


“T have made history” —* Iai fait histoire.” 

I have indeed “‘ made history.” From the bright 
epoch which I now record, my actions—-my works— 
are the property of mankind. They are familiar 
to the world. It is, then, needless for me to de- 
tail how, soaring rapidly, I fell heir to the “ Lolli- 
pop”—how I merged this journal in the “ Hum- 
Drum”—how again I made purchase of. the “ Row- 
dy-Dow,” thus combining the three periodicals— 
how, lastly, I effected a bargain for the sole re- 


maining rival, and united all the literature of the! 


country in one magnificent Magazine, known every 
where as the 
** Rowdy-Dow, Lollipop, Hum-Drum, 
and 
GOOSETHERUMFOODLE.” 

Yes; I have made history. My fame is univer- 
sal. It extends to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
You cannot take up a common newspaper in which 
you shall not see some allusion to the immortal 
Tuincum Bos. It is Mr. Thingum Bob said so, 
and Mr. Thingum Bob wrote this, and Mr. Thing- 
um Bob did that. But I am meek and expire with 
an humble heart. After all, what is it !—this in- 
describable something which men will persist in 
terming “genius?” I agree with Buffon—with 
Hogarth—it is but diligence after all. 

Look at me !—how | labored—how I toiled—how 


To mortals bend thine ear. 


sorrow, I—wrote. Throngh hunger and through 
thirst, [—wrote. Through good report and through 
ill report, J—-wrote. Through sunshine and through 
moonshine, I--wrote. What 1 wrote it is unne- 
cessary to say. The style!—that was the thing. 
I caught it from Fatquack—whizz !—fizz !—and I 
am giving you a specimen of it now. 





HYMN TO JOVE. 
BY CLEANTHES. 


Kiédior’ &0avirwy, x. r. d. 


First of immortals, ever reigning Jove, 
Worshipped in many shapes, all hail to thee, 
Thou great Creator, who dost govern all 
With still unswerving justice! Thus I lift 
My voice to thee, for thou dost graciously 
The power of speech 
To man alone, of all that walk the earth, 
Thou givest, for thou his heavenly father art, 
And he can pray to thee—a priceless gift! 
Then J will ever sing thy praise, and hymn 
Thy power and goodness in my inmost soul. 
The universe, which round the earth is rolled, 
In all obeys thee, and by thee is ruled ; 

And in thy mighty hand the eternal bolt, 

Of terror breathing flame, and doubly edged, 
Becomes a willing instrument of power. 
Dread minister! before whose slightest shock 
All nature trembles ! 

But thou dost rule it with the unerring law, 
Which permeates creation, in the spheres 
Guiding the greater and the lesser orbs. 


Nanght happens upon earth save what thou wilt, 
Or through old Ocean’s dark abodes, or in 

The starry firmament of heaven. And though 
The senseless deeds of evil men might seem 
To weigh against thy justice, yet thou hast 
The power to balance all things, and by thee 
Order from chaos springs, and good from evil. 
For, in thy system, thou hast wisely linked 
The good and ill, so that arises one 

Law universal, from whose ceaseless bonds 
The things of evil strive to make escape, 

As they, whose darkened sonls cannot perceive 
Thy wisdom’s fateful force, and see not that 
True glory lies in calm obedience, 


I wrote! Ye Gods, did I not write? I knew not! Still blindly with each other they contend,— 


the word “ease.” By day I adhered to my desk, 
and at night, a pale student, I consumed the mid- 
night oil. You should have seen me—you should. 
I leaned to the right. 


forward. I sat backward. 


Some seeking fame, laborious to win, 
And never satisfying to the soul, 
That wastes itself in the pursuit ; and some 


I leaned to the left. I sat) For gain debase themselves, and render up 
I sat uponend. I sat| Their very souls to Mammon ; some rush on 


téte baissée, (as they have it in the Kickapoo,) bow- | Blindly to madness; others yield themselves 
ing my head close to the alabaster page. And,|'To sensual pleasures and to low desires ; 


through all, I—wrote. 








Through joy and through But they who tread, by all these various paths, 
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The common road to evil, hastening on, 

See the long-wished-for prize elude their grasp, 
And, when they think to snatch it, do they find 
Their punishment contained in what they sought. 


Then, Jove! all bounteous, thou who dwell’st 
above, 

Throned upon clouds, and rulest the bright heaven, 

Dismiss the dreaded ignorance which clouds 

The soul of man. Give him to comprehend 

The only real wisdom, with which thou 

Dost rule the universe. Then, in that light, 

Will he know how to render thee just honor, 

And celebrate thy might eternally. 

Oh! can a life be better spent by man, 

Or by the Heavenly powers, than ever praising 

The eternal might of wisdom, shown in thee ? 


Philadelphia, September, 1844. H. C. L. 





MALTA, THE MALTESE, 


AND A WORD OF 
ENGLISH COLONIAL RULE. 


On the island of Malta, which is seventeen miles 
and a fraction in length, and nine miles and a quar- 
ter in breadth, will now be found a population of 
more than one hundred thousand persons who are 
dwelling together in four or five towns, and twenty- 
Differing as these people 
do in a marked degree in their features, manners, 
customs and character from all the nations around 
them, the question has often been asked from whom 
are they descended? Are they Europeans, or are 
they Arabs? A difficult query and one which is 
only to be answered by the position which one 
gives to their island. 

England, by a note of her parliament, and for a 
political purpose, voted Malta to be in Europe, 
while for centuries the kings of Sicily always 
termed it one of their African possessions. Ge- 
ologists have, each in their turn, as might favor 


*In Valetta, the capital of the Island, the present 


population is - - - 24,382 


In Floriana, - : - - 6,114 
«« Vittoriosa, Cospicua and Lenglea, - 20,540 
“ Notabile, Rabato and Dingli, - - 65,213 


« Zebbug and Siggieui, - - 7,132 
“ Birchircara, Attard, Lia and Balzan, - 8,168 
“ Nasciaro, Musta and Gargun, - 7,248 


* Curmi, Luca, Tarscen and Paola, - 6,880 
“ Zurrico, Crendi, Safi, Chircop and Micabiba, 4,833 
“ Zeitun, Zabbar, AsciachandGudia,_ - 9,647 





Total, 100,157 





Males, 48,359 
Females, 51,798 
100,157 





their views, stated it to have been originally joined 
with Sicily or Africa. From its proximity it might 
more naturally be said with the former, as Cape 
Passaro lies distant to the North only fifteen leagues, 
while Cape Demas, the nearest land of Africa, is 
in a Southerly and Westerly direction at a distance 
of one hundred and eighty miles. Indeed so near 
are Malta and Sicily to each other, that when the 
weather is clear the cloud-capt summit of Mount 
ZEtna is distinctly visible from the terraces of Va- 
letta, and a bluff cape, with the rugged coast in its 
vicinity, may be traced for miles along our Northern 
horizon. Those who call it an European Island 
rely on this fact as a proof of their assertion. 
Others who think differently have stated that though 
it was more distant from Africa, yet the soundings 
to that continent were gradual—that it was peopled 
in ancient times by the Carthagenians—that the 
Islanders have to this day the Arab features, and 
speak a dialect of a language by which they can 
make themselves easily understood by their Arab 
neighbors—and lastly, that the stratification of the 
whole Southern border of the Island exactly cor- 
responds with that of Barbary, which runs in the 
line of its direction. The decision one makes on 
this subject is of no trifling importance to the better 
class of Islanders, for if Malta is in Europe, they 
are, in the broad sense ot the word, Europeans; if 
in Africa, they are Arabs. ‘ Ptolemy has placed 
it in Africa, while Pliny and Strabo have given ita 
situation between the Islands of Italy.” 

Curious it is, that though the Maltese, in dif- 
ferent ages, have been tributary to the Pheenicians, 
Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, Vandals, Goths, 
Arabs, Normans, Germans, Spaniards; Knights of 
St. John, French and English; yet they should 
at all times have kept themselves so aloof from 
their conquerors as to leave it at this day a matter 
of doubt in the Christian world, from whom they 
are descended. We have said the Christian world, 
for a learned Arab once remarked to a Capuchin 
friar, that notwithstanding there was such a dif- 
ference in their religion, still their language told 
them that they were of a common origin, that their 
fathers were the same. 

ne Italian writer, who was very much puzzled 
how to decide as to the just title of the Maltese 
to an European birthright, has come to the follow- 
ing singular conclusion. ‘That as the Maltese wo- 
men have at all times been an immoral race, the 
natives might now claim a descent from all the 
powers who have ever ruled over their Island. 
Surely if this statement is correct, it would be a 
strange mixture from which to form a nation and, in 
a measure, account for its present degraded condi- 
tion. 


“They whom many fathers share, 
Seldom know a father’s care.” 


The Maltese people are wretchedly poor. We 
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do not think there are fifty families among them 
who can live from their paternal estates, and of 
these fifty, not five who have a thousand pounds a 
year, unless this sum is made up by a government 
salary, which, if of any amount, very few have the 
good fortune to enjoy. Several causes exist to 
produce this general misery, and if some whole- 
some measures are nut soon adopted to counteract 
or remove them, the Islands of Malta and Gozo 
will, in the course of a few years, become only two 
large asylums for the poor, and all the inhabitants 
save the employés, their inmates. 

The Island of Malta is but a rock of limestone, 
and were it not that veins of granite and marble 
have been found in the vicinity of the Benjemma 
Hills, it might literally be said, throughout its whole 
extent, to be of the same soft species. ‘The soil 
has been made by the Islanders, and nothing can be 
more erroneous than the assertion given by Bry- 
done, that the earth was originally brought from 
Sicily. In Hennen’s topography we have noticed 
a long and interesting article on the manufacture 
of the soil, which we should like to quote entire as 
given from the pen of Dr. Tully. We must, how- 
ever, content ourselves by giving it a brief notice, 
only stating that however curious his account may 
appear, yet we can vouch for its correctness, hav- 
ing often witnessed the process. 

A countryman, wishing to make a barren, rocky 
surface a cultivated plat of earth, commences by 
breaking up the stones which lie on the surface, 
and for a depth of some six or eight inches. This 
fine powder is carefully laid aside and mixed with 
the calcareous earth which is invariably found under 
the first layer of stone—a half acre, which is the 
average size of a field cleared in this way, is then 
covered with this artificial soil. By the assistance 
of manure, “and by its great aptitude in its new 
form to the absorption of moisture from the atmos- 
phere, its bulk very perceptibly increases and soon 
forms a sort of concrete texture.” Watermelons 
and cucumbers, requiring the least nourishment, 
are first raised and will flourish the succeeding 
season. “Corn is the usual growth of the third 
year.” It is by this and similar processes that by 
far the greater part of Malta and Gozo has been 
brought into a state of cultivation, and the soil been 
found so rich, that although of a few inches depth 
it will produce to the husbandman its two and three 
yearly crops, as a just reward for his toil and labors. 
Their “‘ever producing soil,” is a subject of com- 
mon conversation here, with the countrymen, and a 
most happy thing it is for the Maltese, for had it not 
been so ordained many more instances would now be 
noted of the death of the poor from absolute star- 
vation. ‘The Maltese farmers are a brawny, hardy, 
hard working race, and always in their fields to 
cultivate and protect the little soil which nature has 
given them. But to support one hundred and 


forty-eight thousand, six hundred and fifty acres of 
cultivated ground, a large proportion of which is 
owned by the Queen and church, is impossible, and 
the sooner the English Government is persuaded 
of this fact the more fortunate it will be for them 
and their wretched subjects.* 

Of the light, dusty soil which has been re- 
claimed from its rocky bed, by far too much is 
wasted in the growth of cotton. We have said 
wasted, for, although by its sale, it may give a 
larger revenue to the British crown, and add a 
few pounds more to the treasures of the church, 
yet it does not benefit the poor, neither will it 
clothe them, as owing to its superior quality it comes 
beyond their reach, and is sold to the merchants 
for export. Where cotton is now cultivated there 
should be two yearly crops of vegetables, fruit and 
grain, products which, in a larger or smaller pro- 
portion, can be bought for a penny, and sustain 
nature. With the small fields of needy proprietors 
the government cannot interfere: our remarks are 
made with reference to the crown lands and pos- 
sessions of the church. This is one of the mea- 
sures which should be tried for the relief of the 
people. At least its trial promises well, and should 
it faileandonoharm. The soil will not be injured, 
and cotton may be planted again, though the owners 
of the terreni shall be the only persons who may 
profit in its growth by sending it to a foreign mar- 
ket for sale.t Fortunate it is for the Maltese that 


* From some valuable statistical returns which were or- 
dered by Sir Henry Bouverie in 1842, a copy of which was 
kindly given to us by Mr. Gilio of the police department, 
we find that the number of landed proprietors then on the 
Islands of Malta and Gozo to have been one hundred and 
thirteen, not one in a hundred of their inhabitants. Allow- 
ing on an average two cultivated fields to an acre of pri- 
vate property, although, in many instances, there are four, 
and two owners to each field, we bring down the actual 
value of these estates to a trifling sum and see at a glance 
the general poverty of the Maltese, and of their neighbors 
of Gozo. We observe also by these official tables, that of 
the overgrown population, thirty-four thousand persons are 
employed as artificers and laborers, twelve thousand, five 
hundred and sixty-eight in agriculture, four thousand, nine 
hundred and ten in traffic, commerce and trade, and two 
thousand in various professions, among which are singularly 
enough classed, doctors, barbers, lawyers, police-officers 
and people of all sorts of vocations. Of Catholic churches, 
chapels, convents and oratories, there are three hundred and 
forty, with one thousand, four hundred and forty-four priests 
and friars to officiate in them. Of nunneries, five, with 
one hundred and twenty-six nuns. Of Protestant churches 
and chapels four, with the same number of clergymen. 
And lastly, one Greek priest with his chapel, and Jewish 
Rabbin with his synagogue to overlook the wants of their 
people. 

Of vessels owned at Malta, there are one hundred and 
sixty-three, with 1,361 sailors and boys to navigate them, 
Of boats 1,963, and of boatmen, nearly three thousand. 


t Several years since we were requested by the late 
Honorable John Forsyth. when Secretary of State, to send 





twenty thousand persons on two rocks, having only 


Vor. X—92 


him a few hundred pounds of the Malta yellow cotton seed, 
as he was anxious to raise it in Georgia. Meeting with 
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their beautiful climate enables them to dress in the 
coarser stuffs which are sent to them from England, 
or wander about half naked. Even in midwinter 
the beggarly children, while crying for bread, do 
not complain of the cold, and having no hovels to 
lodge in, make their beds on the sidewalks, where 
night overtakesthem. At day break, disturbed by 
the calls of hunger, they return to their daily voca- 
tion of begging, which they pursue in an untiring 
manner, and much to the displeasure of all strangers, 
whom alone they seem toannoy. Poor as we have 
shown the Maltese to be, still they are laden with 
taxes and on articles also, which to them should 
always be free. Notwithstanding one third of their 
Island is a barren waste,* still the government have 
put so heavy a duty on wheat, beans, Indian corn, 
pulse and potatoes as to prove the chief source of 
their revenue. Nearly two hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year are collected from this grievous tax, a 
sum which is as hard to be borne, by the natives, as 
its exaction from them is unchristian and unjust. 
Without any wood on the Island still there has 
been, until very recently, a heavy duty on charcoal. 
And its present removal we hear is but a tempo- 
rary measure, for should the revenue, from some 
unforseen cause, not reach the expenditure, this 
impost is again to be levied. Growing no olives, 
yet are the nations compelled to pay more than 
five thousand dollars a year for the oil which they 
import from Sicily—raising no cattle, yet are they 
annually charged nearly seven thousand dollars 
more for the privilege of landing the beasts which 
are brought to them from the different ports of Bar- 
bary, to be fattened for their consumption. 


Mr. Forsyth at Washington, some time after we had sent 
him the seed, he told us the experiment had failed, as the 
cotton grown on his plantation was only slightly tinged with 
yellow, and the little color it had soon disappeared, when 
either exposed to the sun or frequently washed. Well 
knowing that the cotton raised in Malta was of a deep yel- 
low, a color which it never lost, we inquired on our re- 
turn of one of the chief cultivators to know why it should 
differso much in America. Our query was readily answered. 
The cotton cloth of this Island when first manufactured is of 
as light acolor as that which was made in Georgia, and it is 
only after having been exposed to the heavy dews, which 
fall here at all seasons and for several months, that it be- 
comes of that deep yellow, for which it has so long been 
famed. We have mentioned the circumstance, that should 
the “ Forsyth cotton” still be cultivated in the United States, 
this information may be valuable to those who are raising it. 


* Although so large a part of the Island is in this wretched 
condition, still it should no longer be allowed to remain so. 
Much of the country which is now bearing its two yearly 
crops was in the same state, a few years ago, until Rohan 
hired some laborers to break up the stone on the surface, 
and make the soil in the manner which we have already 
described. Why does not the government give, let, or sell 
these rocky fields to their starving subjects, who so often 
apply to receive them? Is it that they wish to keep them 
in their present state, that no more wheat may be raised on 
the Island to jeopardize their annual income? We have 
heard as much and we think it true. 





Is it right thus to tax the Maltese? Is it just? 
Is it necessary? To all of these queries we may 
give a decided negative, unless the government is 
determined to pay to its public servants for the 
future, the same exorbitant and extravagant sala- 
ries which it gives them at present. Can it be 
credited, that the governor of this wretched colony, 
the whole circuit “ of which as sailed round ina 
boat,” is only forty-four miles, has a greater salary 
by two thousand dollars a year than the President 
of the United States, who is the chief magistrate 
of twenty-seven independent states, and raling over 
nearly eighteen millions of people; yet such is 
the case, and the simple statement of this fact is 
sufficient to show how much the Maltese are im- 
posed upon, and their revenue squandered.* It too 


* Annually, in the month of June, the Governor is di- 
rected by Her Majesty to Jay a minute before his council 
of the probable amount of revenue which will accrue from 
all quarters for the year next ensuing, and also a note of 
the expenses of government for the same brief period. 
The minute left by Sir Henry Bouverie for 1844 is now 
before us, and from it we make the following calculations. 
The amount of revenue is based on an annual average of 
the five previous years. 


IMPORT DUTIES. 


On beer, cattle, olive oil, ; 


Spirits, vinegar, and wine, - - $122,860 
On grain and its produce, ; 
Pulse, seed, and potatoes, - - - 192,215 
$315,075 
Various other sources, - - - - 185,155 
$500,230 
EXPENDITURES. 
For established and supplementary salaries, ‘$107,042 
For fixed allowances, charges, and special ; 
services, 97,936 
To defray contingences, 162,105 
$367,083 
Contribution for military services and other } 
charges, 118,035 
$485,118 
Total revenue, $500,230 
Total expenditure, 485,118 


$15,112 Balance left in the treasury. 


In looking over this list of expenditures the items appear 
without end. At the head is His Excellency, the Gover- 
nor, with his salary, fixed allowances, charges, and contin- 
gences of $27,000 a year. Next comes the Chief Secre- 
tary to government with his emoluments and expenses of 
office, amounting to $20,294; and this is followed by seve- 
Suf- 
fice it to say, that the only item in the whole list of dis- 
bursements, of which the Maltese do not complain, is that 
which gives a few thousand pounds a year for the support 
of their poor. — 


ral other out-lays of an equally extravagant nature. 
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often happens that those who come out as Colonial 
Governors, are as wretchedly poor as those whom 


they are sent to govern. Sometimes their condi- 
tion is even worse than that of the colonists, as 
they are overburthened with families, which they 
are expected to provide for, and laden with debts 
which they are also expected to pay. Lord Lon- 
donderry in a late work has thus written*—* I 
think,” says the noble lord, “an ambassador of 
England, at an imperial court with eleven thousand 
pounds per annum, should not live as a private 
gentleman, nor consult solely his own ease, unmind- 
ful of the greatness of the Sovereign he repre- 
sents. A habit has stolen in amongst them of 
adopting a spare ménage to augment private for- 
tunes when recalled. This is wrong, and when 
France and Russia, and even Prussia entertain 
constantly and very handsomely, our embassies 
and legations, generally speaking, are niggardly 
and shut up.”” Had the Marquis of Londonderry 
been writing of some Colonial Governors his re- 
marks could not have been more correct, and stop- 
ping as his lordship did at this island when on his 
way to Stamboul, it is surprising he did not include 
them. 

Lt. General Sir H. F. Bouverie, during his ad- 
ministration of seven years, is supposed to have 
amassed a fortune of twenty thousand pounds— 
no trifling sum, when it is considered that seven- 
eighths of those whom he governed are compelled 
to go barefoot for the want of money wherewithal 
to buy themselves shoes. It should be remarked 
that His Excellency to save this amount was obli- 
ged to live in the most economical manner, even 
to that of closing his residence for the most of the 
year, and when issuing from the palace to be al- 
ways on foot. Fortunate however it was for the 
Maltese, that their Governor was so good a pedes- 
trian, as to this circumstance are they indebted for 
many capital roads, which but for his order might 
have never been made. A Colonel of a regiment, 
living in an economical manner merely to check 
the extravagance of his younger officers, too many 
of whom on leaving this Colony are only remem- 
bered by the shopkeepers whose accounts are un- 
settled, is greatly to be praised, and the more so 
as instances of this kind in the English army, save 
among Scotchmen, so seldom occur. But whether 
such a course, when pursued by a Colonial Gover- 
nor having twenty-seven thousand dollars a year, 
may be equally honorable is certainly a matter of 
doubt. General Bouverie, thinking that his eco- 
nomical establishment was perfectly proper, per- 
haps studied his expenses too closely, while some 
of his high-minded, honorable and princely prede- 
cessors, despising such amean and beggarly course, 
lived too freely, and erred on the other extreme. 





* A steam voyage to Constantinople. 





THE LIGHT OF WOMAN’S EYES. 
BY THE YOUNG BARD OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Brightly the lamps of ev’ning glow, 
Along yon far, unclouded skies, 
But there are brighter things below, 
While earth can boast her brilliant eyes. 


And when the sun lights up the day, 
Tis glorious to see him rise ; 

But far more glorious, poets say, 
To gaze on woman’s beaming eyes. 


How beautiful the landscape green,— 

The flowers, with their unnumbered dies ; 
But still more heautiful, I ween, 

The lustre of a pair of eyes. 


Let earth and heaven their charms display, 
And bid me seek the fairest prize ; 
Among the gems of night and day, 
I would select a pair of eyes. 


My heart is pinioned to this sphere, 
By many yet unbroken ties ; 

Yet still I would not linger here 
But for the light of woman's eyes. 





LOVE SKETCHES. 


Our feelings frame our life, its gloom or gladness ; 
The outer world reveals the one within, 

The fairest things reflect our mental sadness, 
And thought denies the rapture hope would win. 


Our happiness in our own spirits lies, 

Woe for the souls that such a trust profane, 
That turn its soaring from its native skies, 
And bid it wander through this world in vain ! 


Well! it was over! The romance which, heaven 
be thanked! comes once to every life, had come 
for them, and vanished without a trace. It had 
past with all its magical awakening of feeling and 
reflection, it was now but a part of old times, a 
thought full of painfulness; the love that like an 
angel had brightened its own pathway, making the 
present rapturous and the future radiant to two 
throbbing and earnest hearts. It had gleamed 
athwart those hearts, a vision of truest and holiest 
beauty; beneath its lustrous influence sweetest 
hopes were dawning, and fancies went onward to 
tint the hereafter, fancies gay and gladsome as if 
they were borne by sunbeams. Lovely was the 
picture they painted, for what has the earth more 
lovely, than the new home of young and devoted 
hearts, where care is yet a stranger, and grief but 
a name ; where each hour bears to heaven its un- 
pretending record of kind acts and loving words, 
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where youth’s first wild and passionate tenderness 
is subdued and tranquilized ; and affection, purified 
and exalted, kneels down, full of thankfulness and 
full of hope. Ahme! but it was a sorrowful thing, 
the severing of a tie like theirs, the fading away 
of imaginings like these ! 

Not in anger, but in the proud, repelling sorrow, 
which is worse than passion to those who love, 
Herbert read the ingenuous revealings of Bertha’s 
letter, the letter of many prayers and countless 
tears. It was kind and touching, as a sister would 
have written to the brother she loved best, and he 
little knew the painful pauses over those simple 
sentences, the long, hesitating interval of doubt, 
irresolution, maidenly reserve—all that makes a 
woman instinctively shrink from betraying the 
sacred secrets of woman’s nature, he little imagined 
that perplexing struggle which ended in the wri- 
ting of those lines. Bertha was a child in know- 
ledge of the world, and with the perfect truthful- 
ness of her temperament she resolved to conceal 
nothing that could soften to the receiver the pain 
of so unexpected a rejection, and to her mind, with 
its beautiful appreciation of affection, there seemed 
nothing so consoling as the assurance of another 
tenderness, while withdrawing one, already known 
and valued. She told him, falteringly, and as she 
best could, a truth whose discovery had cost her 
so dear, and she spoke of Clara, as of one almost 
perfection. Even as she wrote, old times came 
back to her, sweet words and looks that had blest 
her when the deep shadows of sickness were over 
her soul, words that had reéchoed through her 
dreams, looks hoarded up among her memories’ trea- 
sures. And now, these recollections were to be re- 
linquished, a voluntary sacrifice, the beautiful love 
of her sweetest years, offered to an instinctive and 
long life affection. Bertha felt she could never 
be happy, if haunted by the consciousness of hav- 
ing been a barrier to Clara’s hopes, and now the 
decision had been made, and the past, with all its 
bewitching delusions, was drawn aside like a cur- 
tain, and the future, like a new world, dimly tinted, 
but peaceful, lay quietly before her. And who 
may blame her, if even in the midst of her deter- 
mination and resignation, there lay, far down in her 
thoughts, a faint hope, that for her that future might 
be brief, and that but a few years might intervene 
between her and the perfect repose awaiting the 
lowly in spirit. She was young, enthusiastic in 
suffering as well as in enjoyment, and it has been 
truly said, that enthusiasm in all its features is ri- 
diculous and incomprehensible to those by whom it 
has never been experienced. 

And to this conclusive, heart-speaking letter, 
what was the reply ? and when will the calm, cold 
eye of man learn to read woman’s nature aright? 

“You have acted well, Bertha, in declining the 
continuance of an engagement no longer dear to 
you, and I thank you for the sincerity of your con- 





duct. It will be a mournful pleasure to me here- 
after, to recall that, and to feel that you are, 
in purity, truthfulness, in all but affection, the 
reality of my brightest ideal. But in one respect 
you have erred, deceived perhaps by your own 
wishes, though you needed not the reason alleged 
for your discardal. You flatter me in, for an in- 
stant, believing me the object of more than your 
sister’s friendship. Her interest is true and sis- 
terly ; beyond that I can claim nothing. You will 
know that in this assertion J am not mistaken, 
when I confess that years ago, before you and I 
had ever met, I proffered my boyish love to Clara, 
and was unhesitatingly and decidedly rejected. 
No, Bertha, such happiness is not to be my portion. 
None loves me, since even you avail yourself of 
such an excuse, to sever the strongest and dearest 
link that has ever bound me. But I blame you 
not, and the remembrance of your gentleness and 
kindness cannot be forgotten, and it will go with 
me to prompt earnest wishes for your welfare, and 
to remind me, that though lonely and dejected now, 
I have been blest.” What had Bertha done, to 
merit a reply like this, kind indeed, but wounding 
the more by the very quietness of its suspicion. 
She had doubtless acted romantically ; the impul- 
ses of youth are prone to exaggeration, and hers 
were no exception. But it was too late for farther 
explanation, even had such been desirable or pos- 
sible, for the next day Herbert left a formal fare- 
well card, and shortly afterwards went abroad. 
Who has not felt the deep, abiding sense of sud- 
den desolation, which comes over us with the first 
separation from the being beloved, the silent yearn- 
ing for the accustomed presence, the pining that 
shrinks from expression, and hides its sorrow, 
voicelessly, in the soul. Who has not felt the 
taunting self-reproach for some trivial deed, or 
word of kindness omitted; the longing to regain 
lost opportunities ; the involuntary listening for the 
footstep now treading afar, and the unconscious 
seeking for the gaze whose light is shining upon 
strangers. Who has not then remarked the pecu- 
liar change which appears to have altered all things 
and painfully realized how much the outer, mate- 
rial world is colored by the world of feeling within ; 
and turned with languid indifference from the 
strange dimness that seems resting like a cloud on 
scenes that but lately wore so rich and bright a 
beauty. We glance upon the earth, and it speaks 
a new language to our minds, sad, yet sweet, for 
its flowers have once been tokens, and now we 
welcome them as friends. They whisper to us 
too of the glorious summer, of the existence that 
springs up from the winter-sleep of gloom, of the 
renewal of hope, of all that heralds loveliness, and 
prophesies peace. We look up to the stars, but the 
poetry written there is mournful ; we think of the 
heaven lying beyond them, and its fairest promise 
is the one which tells us, it has no farewell. Alas! 
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experience has many of these partings, “such as 
press the life from out young hearts,” partings that 
steal the bloom from the cheek, the light from the 
eye, and cast on our pathway the shadows of the 
grave, but bring us not its stillness and its rest 
from weariness. 

Grieved, mortified, perplexed and disappointed, 
Bertha’s was the trouble most difficult patiently to 
endure, that which meets no sympathy and dares 
ask for none. She would not by word or look, be- 
tray the humiliating truth to Clara, for she saw 
that in one respect at least, she had not been mis- 
taken, though now Herbert’s absence seemed to 
bring her sister a feeling of relief and satisfaction. 
Bertha had many consolations blending with her 
irrepressible regrets; she returned self-approving, 
though saddened, to her simple home-pleasures, and 
the duties of her unobtrusive and trustful piety. 
For Clara, beautiful, gifted, but cursed with that 
vague, restless ambition which is wretchedness to 
a woman, such comforts had no existence. All 
that could be inflicted on a proud, resolute disposi- 
tion by love in vain, aspirations betrayed, by self- 
respect forfeited, it was hers to endure, and yet she 
had never seemed happier than now, nor been more 
attractive. All the glowing loveliness of her fairest 
days, and more than their fascination was with her 
now, and she increased by studied, though unseen 
care, the charm always clinging about one naturally 
so beautiful. 

Can it be, that having mentally suffered, from 
any cause, gives additional penetration to the intel- 
lect, truer divining of others emotions, and enables 
us to play with more skill, and touch with deeper 
effect, the mysterious chords of the human heart? 
It would indeed appear so, for those women who 
have claimed most influence over the feelings of 
men, and swayed their impulses most successfully, 
have usually been past the premiére jeunesse which 
is generally ignorant of grief. They have com- 
monly attained the profounder thoughts which come 
with even a limited experience of life’s perplexities 
and annoyances ; they have looked into the recesses 
of their own hearts, and the secrets of others’ spi- 
rits are unveiled to their gaze. They have felt 
and suffered, and thence acquired some portion of 
that knowledge which is but the outward reflection 
of hiddenendurance. With Clara, it was assuredly 
thus, and now that Herbert’s departure had re- 
moved the continual and harassing sight of his de- 
votion to another, now that she thought less of 
love and more of herself, a new epoch arose in her 
moral being. She became less impulsive, less lov- 
ing, but more self-possessed and resolute. 

“Tt is a strange thing ;” thus ran Clara’s diary, 
“the sudden calmness that now pervades my mind, 
hushing its emotions, like the solemn stillness which 
follows the track of the storm. And has not the 
heart its tempests more fearful far, because more 





abiding, than the wildest ones which sweep in deso- 


lation over the earth—tempests that irrevocably 
shatter our mortal happiness, and too often wreck 
that which lives in immortality ? O! why is it, that 
feebleness and briefness of resistance are blended 
in our being with such constant liability to tempta- 


I have grown studious lately, not of grave and 
profound works, but of those heart-chronicles which 
record the bewildering mysteries of feeling ; pages 
where genius has vividly pourtrayed its own dejec- 
tion, and written in burning words its touching his- 
tory and mournful moral. With such pictures I 
have sympathy, and they teach me too the know- 
ledge I crave, the ability to sway, or at least to in- 
fluence the minds around me..... I have been 
reading over to-day Bulwer’s Memoirs of an Ambi- 
tious Student. What a graphic delineation it pre- 
sents of immortal intellect, struggling unequally 
with human frailty ; of restless, undying thought, 
hovering side by side with the awful stillness of 
death; of the gradual decay of interest in things 
once loved best, of the intuitive shrinking from 
earthly excitements and allurements, and the final 
centering of all emotion, all expectation, in that one 
terrible idea—the grave! The thrilling impression 
of that book on my imagination is most painful, the 
stern conviction it bequeaths, too full of awe. Is 
such ever the termination of undefined aspirations ? 
Do the visions that soar in our youth with wild and 
gleaming wings, but sweep blindly onward, seeking 
no certain aim and finding no enduring resting 
place ? Sad enough it is to leave the world without 
one living trace of all we sought and hoped and 
yearned for, to be carelessly forgotten where we 


Herbert has gone, and I have wept in bitter self- 
abasement, to feel what a relief his departure has 
brought me. Am I then fallen so low, while pon- 
dering so proudly; can I in truth descend to find 
comfort in the knowledge that my sister is less 
happy ?t I have asked Bertha no questions as to the 
cause of her strange discarda]; we rarely speak 
on such subjects, and I involuntarily recoil from 
such discussion. Why, I scarcely know, for her 
nature is too simple and unsuspecting, to penetrate 
the sad secrets of mine. But I never willingly 
confide; I am not sincere enough myself to rely 
implicitly on the sincerity of others. Ah! if I 
could but once have laid aside this worldliness and 
loved truly and disinterestedly ; if self-elevation had 
but yielded to the warm impulses of earnest affec- 
tion; if my fancies, that now wander idly abroad, 
had mingled to brighten one household hearth, to 
bless one peaceful life; if beauty, grace, imagina- 
tion and reflection had only combined to follow the 
holier guidance of my softer nature, my better dic- 
tates, how enchantingly would the future now have 
risen on my enraptured gaze, how pure and radiant 
would have been the love, I profanely crushed and 
trampled on, and that now drags down my dejected 
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spirit, turning to evil, all of good that my being 


ever claimed !” 
Jane Taytoe WorrHineron. 
Chilicothe, Ohio. 





THE TRIUMPH OF RELIGION. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN, 


On the dark wing of night 
A thrilling voice was wafted to my ear; 
Its tones were sad and low, as they were born 
Of the sweet chords of woman’s purer soul 
Swept by the hand of sorrow, and they were 
The echo of a woman’s suff’ring heart. 
These were the words they breathed : 

Love was to me unknown, 
Oh! there was nought round which the clinging vine 
Of warm affection in my heart might twine. 

1 was alone ! alone ! 

I gazed on Mem’ry’s stream ; 
No father’s look of pride was imaged there, 
No mother’s smile of love as twilight fair, 

Or youth’s unbroken dream. 

' [heard sad Mem’ry’s voice ; 

Its tones brought back no sister's laugh of glee, 
No sound of brother’s footstep wildly free. 

In life cowd I rejoice 

Save in the hope of heaven? 
That hope which o’er my tears a rainbow threw, 
Parting grief’s storm-clouds with its golden hue, 

While peace to me was given. 

But oh! this heavenly rest 
Was far too calm for this unquiet earth: 
Woman’s sad destiny at length had birth 

Within my lonely breast. 

The fount of love which lay 
For long, long years unoped, was oped at last. 
On its deep wave an image bright was cast, 

Fairer to me than day. 

I long for love had pined, 
As pines the poet for fame’s garland bright— 
As pines the lonely captive for the light 

And sigh of summer wind,— 

As pines the silken flower, 
When noon has parched its rainbow-tinted leaves, 
For the fresh spell of life the dew drop weaves 

In night’s refreshing hour. 

But oh! more dear to me 
Than summer air, or light to captive lone; 
Than the high wreath to lofty Genius known, 


Or night’s tears gushing free 
To quickly fading flower, 
Was the bright time when, in my throbbing breast, 





Love folded his glad wing to sunny rest, 





And I joyed in his power. 
No common love was mine. 
His was my ev’ry feeling, hope and thought ;— 
His love the only boon on earth I sought; 
He had the gems which shine 
Brightest in woman’s heart,— 
Her first, first thoughts of love. Oh! when the blight 
Of the dark serpent’s trail dims their pure light, 
Earth knows no magic art, 
To win the radiance back ; 
And oh! that deadly blight on my love fell. 
Sin, conq’ring sin, dissolved the glowing spell, 
And henceforth sorrow’s track 
Must be my path to heaven. 
Why must it be? mine only is his love. 
Back, tempter, back—oh, God! enthroned above, 
Let strength to me be given. 
He owns not thy great name, 
Oh, Infinite ;—he says the wondrous earth 
And vaulted skies, where countless worlds have birth, 
All, all, from nothing came ; 
And that the darksome tomb 
Is man’s, proud man’s eternal place of rest,— 
That the high soul which beats within his breast 
Will perish ‘neath its gloom. 
Oh! tempter, thou hast come 
Too truly in an angel’s garb of light. 
He burst on me as burst the stars on night, 
To gild my lonely doom. 
Oh! with what truth I loved ; 
How my heart trembled when his step drew nigh! 
And when on mine was fixed his speaking eye, 
My inmost soul was moved. 
Alas! I love him yet: 
Though my light footstep will not, must not, glide 
Through the world’s dreamy pathways by his side, 
I never can forget. 
Tempter, from me depart ; 
Veil, veil the lustre of thy sunny wile,— 
’*Tis sweet, but oh! how full of darkest guile. 
Be still, be still, be still my heart. 
Yes, | must tear away 
The clinging teadrils of this earthly love, 
Must turn my thoughts alone to heaven above. 
My God will be my stay. 
Tis o’er, the strife is o’er. 
Safe through temptation’s conflict I have passed,— 
Far from my soul the glitt’ring wile I’ve cast, 
And peace is mine once more. 
Though day is turned to night, 
All is not darkness: in Religion’s sky 
The star of Faith is beaming clear and high— 
Clouds veil no more her light. 


Along the clear path of the balmy air 
The voice no longer stole ; and as it ceased, 
1 felt and owned Religion’s majesty. 


Holly Springs, Miss., 1844. 
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MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF VIRGINIA. 
The Grand Tunnel in Scott County. 


Mr. Epiror:—Few countries surpass Western 
Virginia in beauty and sublimity of natural scenery. 
The lofty and almost interminable ranges of moun- 
tains, which extend in all directions through this 
region, compose a mighty net-work, through whose 
mazes the traveller wanders in delighted amaze- 
ment ; his eye, at one moment, measuring the steep 
ascent of some huge mount, hoary with cliffs, or 
rustling with foliage ; anon, resting on some broad, 
deep valley, robed in green and gorgeous in beau- 
ty—and again, tracing the course of some mountain 
river, rushing over a rocky chasm, or gliding softly 
through a quiet glen, its waters dashed into foam, 
gleaming in the sunlight, or resting, deep and still, 
in the shade of green and wooded banks. 

Nor have nature’s efforts been confined to the 
production of these more plainly apparent monu- 
ments of her power. Proud of her might, and ca- 
pricious in her fancy, she has marked this region 
with many aid wonderful results of her skill and 
labor. Out of materials, lasting as her own exis- 
tence, she has constructed altars, meet for the 
orisons of her worshippers ; shrines where love and 


admiration of nature, adoration and reverence of 


Nature’s Author may be poured forth, unchecked 


by the intrusion of crowds, unshackled by the 
To some of 
these I would fain, (so far as mere description can 
effect that object,) introduce the distant readers of 
the Messenger; and if they will accompany me, 
in lieu of a better guide, I will lead them to one— 
the Natural Bridge, as it is called, but in reality 


futile pomp of man’s poor grandeur. 


Natural Tunnel, in Scott county. 


Turning Southwardly out of the Cumberland 
Gap Turnpike, about twelve miles North-West of 
Estillville, a rough and broken bridle-path leads 
down Stock Creek, a large branch of Chinch Ri- 
ver, between two very high hills, or rather small 
Following the course of the glen 
nearly a mile, in a Southern direction, we find a 
third ridge stretching across from hill to hill, form- 
ing the valley into a vast but irregular representa- 
tion of the letter H. This crossing ridge is seve- 
ral hundred feet in height ; steep and inaccessible 
Against the base of this mound the 
water rushes in search of a passage, and it finds a 
channel, perhaps the most awful and sublime on 
earth, hollowed out by nature’s own mighty hand. 
Standing in the brink of the chasm, the eye is rais- 
ed to a vast arch, two hundred feet in height, and 
as much in width, composed of whitish limestone, 
This 
arch gradually slopes downwards and narrows into 
Clambering over huge 
masses of rock, that have evidently fallen from 


mountains. 


on each side. 


and formed with considerable regularity. 


the bosom of the mountain. 


above, and among which the waters foam and 
plunge along, we proceed through the gorge about 


a hundred yards. Here we find the chasm, thus 
far constantly sinking and narrowing, reduced to 
dimensions of about fifteen feet in height, and in 
width, some thirty or forty. We are now invol- 
ved in deep twilight, though at the entrance the sun- 
light is gleaming on the walls of white rock, and 
glancing on the cedar boughs that fringe the wa- 
ter’s edge. At this point, the chasm turns to the 
South-East, and light from the farther extremity is 
visible. Thirty yards onwards and the tunnel 
makes another angle, and the stream resumes its 
former course to the South-West. The arch now 
begins to expand again, and with more regularity, 
symmetry and beauty than at the Northern extre- 
mity. Strange and awful, yet wondrously beauti- 
ful, is the spectacle which we behold on emerging 
from the bosom of the mountain. ‘The arch opens 
out of a circular wall of solid rock, which, if ex- 
tended in a straight line, would be four hundred 
feet in length ; and is fully as much in height. On 
coming out we experience feelings akin to the sen- 
sations we would attribute to Sinbad the Sailor, 
when he found himself enclosed in the rock-walled 
Valley of Diamonds. The vast rampart extends 
in an irregular circle, or rather oval ; and on coming 
out of the tunnel we do not immediately perceive 
a long opening, save that from which we have just 
emerged. ‘Thus we are apparently confined in an 
immense dungeon, walled in by rock, and ceiled by 
the heavens alone. ‘The stream does not run di- 
rectly across this oval area; but entering near one 
end, we perceive it, after turning to the right and 
washing the base of a segment of the wall, plunge 
through a narrow outlet, and rush on down the glen, 
between rough and wild crags. 

I have stood on peaks from which the eye's far- 
thest range was unobstructed by any obstacle; [ 
have almost trembled on the summits of precipices, 
from whence a single false step would have hurled 
me, a shapeless mass, to feed the carrion birds 
which alone could have reached my shattered re- 
mains. I have stood beneath the arch of the real 
natural bridge, and admired its vast proportions 
and finished symmetry : I have seen many of na- 
ture’s master pieces in a region where she works 
on her most magnificent scale; but I have never 
experienced, amidst them all, such sensations as 
when standing alone in this mighty amphitheatre 
of God’s own workmanship. In such ascene what 
an overwhelming sense of man’s weakness and in- 
significance seizes upon us! how strong is the feel- 
ing of the almost visible presence of Deity. An 
eye, accustomed from infancy to measure lofty 
heights and penetrate profound abysses, reeled in 
its socket when upturned to view that towering 
wall: a shuddering frame witnessed the perform- 
ance of an homage due to nature, in this temple 
fitted for her holiest worship. Then came the 
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thought of man: his power, his strength, his pride : 
his weakness, his woe, his madness. And I thought 
of pyramids, cathedrals, and coliseum :—aye! here 
is a coliseum, prouder than Rome could boast when 
Cesars were her rulers and monarchs were her citi- 
zens. Yonder jagged rocks, protruding from the 
wall, and those deep, shaggy crevices are seats: 
that overarching summit, sweeping round in ample 
curves, is gallery too noble for man’s imitation: 
that dark tunnel, piercing the mountain’s rugged 
breast, is a den whence ye might lead the wild 
beast and fiercer gladiator. But away with such 
thoughts, in sucha scene. What should blood and 
misery, and man’s crime and fearful fierceness do 
in this temple of nature—amidst these memorials 
of her skill and her grandeur. 

The length of the tunnel is some two hundred, or 
two hundred and fifty yards: but on this point I 
cannot be exact, having visited it alone, without 
the means of measuring. In the centre it is not 
near so high nor so wide as at the extremities ; 
stilla man can walk through erect. At the northern 
end, the arch, or precipice, is about two hundred feet 
high: nearly double as high at the southern opening. 
The oval area, which is so nearly surrounded by 
the precipices at the southern extremity, contains 
about half an acre of land. There is no view 
through the entire length of the tunnel, owing to 
the curve in the centre; and when standing imme- 
diately in that curve, neither opening is visible, 
though the light finds its way from both, and ren- 
ders a torch unnecessary. 

The material of which this stupendous fabric is 
composed, is a whitish limestone, strongly impreg- 
nated with saltpetre. The saltpetre was formerly 
collected in large quantities for the purpose of 
making gunpowder. I saw large heaps of earthy 
matter from which the nitre had been extracted. 
Gathering the earth which contained the nitrous 
matter was an occupation almost as perilous as the 
“ dreadful trade” of a samphire gatherer in Shaks- 
peare’sday. A tradition is current in the neighbor- 
hood, which I will give, though I cannot vouch for 
the exactness of the details. In order to reach a 
certain vein of saltpetre, it was necessary to lower 
a man to a small hole, one hundred and fifty feet 
below the top of the precipice, into which he could 
crawl, and thence throw the nitrous earth to the 
bottom of the rock. At that period, in this region, 
ropes were scarce and costly articles; and their 
place, in the labor which I have mentioned, was 
supplied by green hickory wythes, lashed together, 
which made a very good substitute. The task of 
descending to the opening was, at all times, one of 
difficulty and danger; for the cliff arches over at 
the top, and its side presents several sharp, jagged 
points. Upon one occasion an adventurous man 
had performed his task, and prepared for his ascent 
in the usual manner. He fastened the wythes 
under his arms, and having been swung off from 


proved sufficient. 





his foothold, his companions commenced drawing 
him up. Conceive the poor fellow’s horror and 
dismay when, at this moment, he perceived that 


|just above him one of the fastenings of the wythes 


was untwisting. His fellow-laborers, ignorant of 
their comrade’s situation, pulled away as if nothing 
was the matter; and at each involuntary gyration 
his peril became more imminent. There he was, 
swinging above the frightful abyss with nothing be- 
tween him and a horrible death, save the slender 
grapple of the weak bough. ‘Terror deprived him 
of utterance, though speech would have availed 
nothing. Slender as was his hold upon life, it 
He was brought to the top be- 
fore the wythe became wholly untwisted ; but though 
life was preserved, terror had produced an effect 
similar to that recorded in other instances. His 
bushy locks were blanched “ white as wool,” and to 
his dying day he bore a memento of his narrow 
escape from a fearful death. 

This place has been often compared to the Natu- 
ral Bridge; but there is little resemblance between 
the two. Whilst the one is really a bridge, fin- 
ished complete and symmetrical, the other is a 
tunnel. Born in the neighborhood of the Natural 
Bridge, I had been taught to consider it the mas- 
ter work of Nature: but this prejudice to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, I know not if the bridge can 
claim the palm from its rival of the South-West. 
The bridge is certainly the more beautiful, the more 
curious, the more artistical: but it sinks almost 
into insignificance when compared in magnitude, in 
massiveness, in sublimity to the tunnel. Nature 
finished off the bridge with the more elegant touches 
of her skilful hand; but she piled up, in yon moun- 
tain archway, rock enough to make half a dozen 
Natural Bridges. 

A tolerably good road leads over the ridge, at a 
right angle with the course of the tunnel. From 
this road the valley on the upper or northern side is 
visible; but the precipice on the southern side, 
rising above the level of the road, shuts out the 
view in that direction; and I cared but little about 
creeping to the edge and throwing my eyes down 
the profound abyss below. Even now the thought 
of it makes me shudder. My eye never befvre 
faltered when gazing from the loftiest pinnacles— 
but it is, in truth, at Jeast doubtful if the firmest 
nerves would not quail on that wild arch. 

I cannot imagine why this place has attracted so 
little attention from the travelling public. It is but 
little known beyond the distance of a day’s journey 
from its location. ‘This is most likely owing to 
its remote situation in the midst of a rough and 
broken country. Now, however, this obstacle to 
its proper examination is partially removed. A 
capital road has been lately constructed, passing 
within less than a mile of the spot; and I under- 
stand that the people of the neighborhood are 
about to make a passable road down the creek im- 
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mediately to the arch. Hereafter I hope that the 
many travellers who resort annually to our moun- 
tains, will behold the “ Giant’s Archway,” among 
the many other natural wonders of Western Vir- 
ginia. W. H. C. 


Carroll county, Va., Aug. 14th, 1844. 





AUTUMN. 
BY THE STRANGER. 


Autumn’s yellow leaves are falling 
Withered and sear, 

And a solemn shroud is palling 
The fading year. 


Like a stricken mourner crying 
Over the bier, 

Mournfully the winds are sighing 
Lonely and drear. 


Clouds above their watch are keeping, 
Hovering near, 

Like sad spirits sorely weeping 
For one that’s dear. 


Meekly the last primrose paleth, 
Yielding its bloom ; 

Zephyr plaintively bewaileth 
Its sad’ning doom. 


Autumn! thy brown foliage shadeth 
A burial stone, 

Where a much loved flower fadeth 
In dust alone. 


As thy troubled spirit sigheth 
- O’er falling leaf, 
So o’er him that shrouded lieth 
I pour my grief. 


I can feel for thee in giving 
To death thy store ; 

But they return—fresh and living— 
The winter o’er. 


Yes *tis sad to see thy cherished 
Beauties decay, 

Mingling with the host that perished 
Ere thou hadst sway ; 


But wail not, O thou childless weeper ! 
Spring draweth near : 

Her breath will wake each floral sleeper :— 
They'll re-appear, 


Clothed in beauty sweetly smiling 
O’er hills of green, 

With their witchery beguiling 
Earth’s every scene. 


Vout. X—93 





Oh! autumn, thy deep voice speaketh 
To us of death, 

Saying—Time, the reaper, seeketh 
For mortal breath. 


And thy falling foliage teacheth 
Lessons of light 

That beyond this dark vale reacheth, 
Wrapt in dim night, 


Whispering of the spring that keepeth 
Her sun-light hall; 

That shall come when winter sleepeth, 
And wake them all. 


Thus the flowers we love are falling 
Blasted by death; 

But a voice from heaven is calling 
From dust their breath. 


O, autumn! when thou comest never, 
Earth's spring time o’er— 

Our grave-cold flowers shall bloom forever 
And fade no more. 


Baltimore, Md. 


end 


“YOUNG ENGLAND.” “CONINGSBY.” 


Coningsby, or The New Generation; a Novel. By B. D’ls- 
raeli, Esq., M. P. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 1844. 


The term “ Young England” is one, which it 
has not been the fortune of every one to under- 
stand exactly in the sense in which it is evidently 
understood by those, who are entitled to the honor 
of having invented it, and by whom it is most fre- 
quently employed. When the expression ‘ Old 
England” is used, no man is at a loss to understand 
what is meant. ‘The imagination, at once, is car- 
ried to the fast-anchored isle, with its thousand years 
of battle and of glory—its adamantine institutions, 
which seem formed, almost, for eternity—its long 
line of heroes and sages—of statesmen and poets. 
It is the same England of which, in our childhood, 
we have gathered our first impressions, from the 
fascinating, but worse than apocryphal, writings 
of David Hume, who has related in language, such 
as was never employed by any other historian of 
his country, occurrences that never took place— 
facts which never existed, and both vouched for by 
records, which when examined by his more careful 
successors, have been found to prove directly the 
reverse of that position for the establishment of 
which he had pressed them into service. It is the 
England of our boyish imagination, rising like “a 
sea Cybele fresh from ocean”—its name is con- 
nected with some of the most agreeable passages 
of our childhood, and invariably carries us back to 
the day when we first gave our attention to the 
enchanting pages of Hume. 
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* Young England 


What a magnificent vision is conjured up by those | 
two magical words “ Old England.” Such an one, 
Eastern Dervish never dreamt of in the gayest 
season of his fancy—such an one could never have 
entered the imagination of the most enthusiastic 
theorist, were it not placed actually before the eyes. 
In the history of the whole world there is to be 
found nothing bearing the remotest resemblance to 
the glory of ‘ Old England.” The annals of every 
other country which constitutes, or has constituted 
a portion of the civilized world, from the days of 
Cyrus to those of Wellington, may be searched in 
vain for a catalogue of warriors, statesmen, poets 
and philosophers, capable of bearing a comparison 
with those which shed a halo of glory around the 
‘mistress of the seas.” Enough of her; every 
one knows who she is. As long as law and reli- 
gion, poetry and philosophy retain any claims upon 
the affections of mankind; aslong as Shakspeare 
and Milton, Bacon and Lock, Halley and Newton, 
shall be classed among those immortal minds which, 
in different ages and at long intervals, have arisen 
to delight and instruct mankind, so long will ‘* Old 
England” retain the highest rank in the scale of 
nations, past or existing. It is ‘Old England” of 
whom it was said by one of her own bards, 


“ Her march is o'er the mountain wave, 


” 


Her home is on the deep 


Whose soldiers, in the Peninsular War, never 
attacked a position which they did not carry—never 
defended a fortress from which they did not repulse 
the foe. It is she, whose shadow is at this moment 
overcasting the world, exhibiting a degree of com- 
bined strength, activity and energy, directed by the 
most consummate wisdom, which excites the admi- 
ration, at the same time that it awakens the fears, 
of all other nations on the face of the globe. 

And how, it will be asked, has “* Old England 
arrived at her present degree of power and glory, 
so far transcending those of all other nations, of 
which we have any record? How has she con- 
trived to render the assistance of her subjects neces- 
sary to the march of every army, the equipment of 
every fleet, the success of every expedition, set on 
foot by the continental powers of Europe? By what 
process of government has she accumulated two 
thirds of the wealth of the world in the hands of 
her own subjects, and thus rendered all the nations 
of the earth her tributaries? The answer is plain; 
it has arisen from the wisdom and steadiness of her 
policy, springing from the solidity of her institu- 
tions, that she has been able to accomplish so much. 
From generation to generation, from reign to reign, 
from age to age, from century to century, she has 
steadily pursued, through all her political convul- 
sions, one grand object, and that object is the glory 
and the welfare of “Old England.” No matter 
which party may be in the ascendant, whether whig 
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or tory, with that party, this is always a paramount 
object. ‘There is no vacillation—no weakness— 
no shifting of policy, in those essential points which 
contribute to the welfare of the country. 

When we reflect that this general system of 
policy was thoroughly tried before it was rendered 


/in a manner perpetual, and that it was found, by 


experience, to be built upon principles of wisdom 
and of truth, it will at once be apparent, that its 
long continuance was of itself sufficient to ensure 
national greatness. The prosperity of ‘ Old Eng- 
land,” like the conquests of Rome, has been the 
gradual accumulation of ages—the result of a wise 
and fixed policy—adhered to in all mutations of 
parties—in all changes of rulers—-in the very con- 
vulsion which for ten years altered the very form 
of the government itself. Whenever this estab- 
lished system has been departed from, the effect 
has always been injurious; and the minister of the 
day, be he whig or tory, has never failed to return 
with all due speed to the old and well-tried rule. 
The present tory ministry of England was elected 
in consequence of certain promises relative to the 
Corn-Laws ; but no sooner was it firmly established, 
than it was discovered that compliance with those 
promises was impossible, and it was compelled to 
pursue, (in effect,) the policy of its whig prede- 
cessor. It is this steady pursuit of certain fixed 
principles that has imparted to “ Old England” the 
reality not less than the appearance of a stability 
altogether without example. She is indeed the 
very model of solidity—the very type of substan- 
tiality—lifting her head haughtily to the sky, like 
the pyramid of Cheops, yet like that wonderful monu- 
ment of human art, retaining a foothold upon the 
earth, which may defy alike the fury of the whirl- 
wind and the convulsions of the earthquake. 

But what is meant by “ Young England?” The 
expression itself seems to imply a paradox, for how 
ean you speak of England and not of “Old Eng- 
land t” 

To explain, however, what is meant by “‘ Young 
England,” the reader must take into consideration 
all we have said of “Old England,” and then 
imagine the very reverse. In the antipode of 
“Old England” he wil! find that of which he is in 
search. ‘ Old England” is proverbial for her pru- 
dence and discretion. ‘ Young England” for her 
rashness and want of foresight. ‘Old England” 
was engaged for centuries in the consolidation of 
that immense power, which is the admiration, the 
terror and the envy of the world, and she will in- 
form you that such acquisitions, to be durable, must 
be slowly made. ‘“ Young England” will tell you, 
on the contrary, that if not done at once, it is not 
worth the doing at all. ‘ Old England” is a model 
of solid strength. ‘‘ Young England” the very 
incarnation of weakness and mobility. “ Old Eng- 
land” is a pyramid; ‘“* Young England” a running 
stream. Toone it may be said, “ Persevere to the 
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end and thou shalt be saved! To the other, “ un-| description, who would fain unhorse Peel and Wel- 
stable as water, thou shalt not prevail.” {t took lington, because they are not tory enough, but more 
“Old England” centuries to produce her great states- especially because they labor under the great disad- 
men, warriors, poets and philosophers. ‘ Young vantage of having had some experience in the af- 
England” can send forth, any day, a half dozen fairs of government. ‘They have made the impor- 
Shakspeare’s, as many Milton’s, with Bacon's, tant discovery, that the world has been going on 
Newton’s, Marlborough’s and Wellington’s enough wrong for the last six thousand years, and their ad- 
to stock the market. ‘“ Old England” was gov- vent is the signal for a general reformation. That 
erned by precedent; she had great confidence in great event is only wanting to produce an entire 
the experience of her fathers; ‘‘ Young England” change in the system of government, to eradicate 
is convinced of that important fact, which few ancient and time-honored errors, and to produce a 
young folks fail to discover very early in life; viz. grand political millennium in the course of which 
that old people are invariably fools, and that the “the lions and the lambs,” of all parties, shall “lie 
young and inexperienced alone have any under-| down” in the utmost harmony “together.” A new 
standing among the children of men. This last is | set of ideas will be introduced along with this tre- 
the grand principle of action with ‘“ Young Eng- | mendous social revolution, and mankind will open 
land,” and, as we shall presently see, she is not, their eyes in astonishment at the ignorance in which 
without authors to sustain her views and to ad-) they have been so long enveloped. 
vance them as far as practicable. We have often thought, that had fortune cast his 
Every opinion which has been held sacred by her | lot within the precincts of Great Britain, a late 
ancestors is napster as the effect of dotage by divine, of some reputation in the literary world, 
“Young England ;” every name which has become | would have made a very proper Representative of 
sacred from its association, great deeds, or great, “Young England.” He, like them, was accustomed 
suffering in a good cause, is visited with her most! to broach opinions, whose novelty was startling 
undisguised contempt. Had ‘* Young England” at least, if the arguments, by which they were 
only been in existence in the dark days of “Old enforced, were far from convincing. He, like 
England,” how easy it would have been for her to |‘ Young England,” discovered that men had been 
dispel the cloud that lowered above her. But the} in the habit of thinking wrong upon a variety of 
men of “ Old England” were not possessed either | subjects, from the very foundation of the world, and 
of that energy, or that ability by which the young | he most kindly undertook to putitright. ‘The com- 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, who constitute what | placency with which he describes Nelson as “a 
is called “‘ Young England,” are distinguished. (vulgar hero of the cock pit,” Wellington, when 
The men of “Old Englend” held Napoleon in| taken from the command of the army, as a com- 
great terror, and, with the Duke of Wellington at ‘plete ignuoramus, Napoleon himself as by no means 
their head, acknowledged him to be the greatest; equal in the grand essential of mind to the most 
military genius the world had ever seen. The) indifferent Unitarian preacher, and intimates that 
young gentlemen of “ Young England” smile at/| | though it required some genius to arrange and com- 
such preposterous folly; they regard the emperor | bine the movements of four hundred thousand 
of the French as a mere humbug, whom they, the, | troops, the mental operation, requisite to effect it, 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, could have routed would bear no comparison with that which enabled 
without any sort of difficulty, if they were only led |a divine of the persuasion above alluded to, to fur- 
by Col. Mitchel, who has written a book in which! nish the world with a hebdomadal discourse upon 
the said emperor is proved to be the most consum- |the beauties of the Arian sysiem, is worthy of all 
mate ass that ever “set a squadron in the field.” | admiration. His ideas were so novel—his opinions 
What laurels have they lost by being born some | were so startling—his views of relative difficulties, 
twenty-five or thirty years too late! They might|and the mental effort which it requires to over- 
have shared with the Cossacs the glory of having| come them, were so utterly at war with all pre- 
‘nailed a horse shoe” to the gate of Thuilleries. | conceived opinions, (prejudices it may be,) that the 
The principal characteristics of “* Young Eng-| charmed circle of “ Young England” must have 
land” are arrogance, vanity, inexperience and a| opened for him at once. 
thorough contempt for their fathers, whose wisdom| In the absence, however, of a champion who 


en ee 


is, to them, the consummation of folly. Her sons are | would, undoubtedly, have done so much honor to 


aspiring to the last degree, and would fain convince 
all the world, that they alone are capable of con- 
ducting the affairs of the nation, alleging in sup- 
port of their claims their very ignorance and inex- 
perience. He must be a hardened unbeliever 
indeed, who would refuse to lend an ear to claims 
so well founded, and urged with a modesty so be- 
coming! They are withal tories of the most ultra 


ithe cause, “ Young England” has found an advo- 


cate in the person of Mr. B. D'Israeli, “ the won- 
derful boy that wrote Alroy,” who has given his 
lucubrations to the world in a work, half novel and 
half political pamphlet, which he styles ‘“ Conings- 
by.” Itis to some of the maxims of this work 
that we would particularly direct the attention of 
the reader, for our space does not allow us for a 
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review. | 

Coningsby is a young scion of nobility; the 
grandson of the Marquis of Monmouth, a nobleman | 
whose whole life nas been spent in State intrigues, | 
the grand object of which seems to have been the’ 
acquisition of a ducal coronet. With this object. 
in view, he has truckled and fawned to all the ad- | 
ministrations which have been in power from his | 
youth up to the opening of this story, which finds | 
him considerably past the meridian of life. He is 
a cold-hearted, cold-blooded Peer, and his treatment 
of Coningsby’s father, his son and heir, who had | 
had the impudence to marry a poor and pretty wo- | 
man, had occasioned his premature death. At the 
opening of the tale Coningsby is a neglected orphan, 
whose existence is a matter of the least possible 
moment to the redoubtable Peer. The boy how- 
ever goes to Eton and afterwards to Cambridge, in 
both which seminaries he wins renown, which has 
the effect of softening the heart of his grand- papa. 
He becomes proud of him, intends to leave him all 
his fortune, but in the meantime marries again, and 
the second wife, in conjunction with a toady of his 
lordship, one Mr. Rigby, undermines the heir and 
causes the Peer to leave his whole estate, (not to 
themselves, for he had smelt the rat,) but to a natu- 
ral daughter. This daughter afterwards dies and 
leaves the whole, of course, to Coningsby. The 
novel leaves Mr. Coningsby, just as he is about to 
take his seat in the House of Commons, after an 
election, in which Rigby was his opponent. 

A love story is of course introduced. Coningsby 
had saved the life of young Milbank, the son of a 
great manufacturer. Milbank had a beautiful sis- 
ter, who was as much bound to fall in love with 
him, as he was to be enamored of her; and the 
diligent novel reader will perceive, at once, that 
both these things were matters of course. Old 
Milbank is violently opposed because Coningsby’s 
father had cut him out of his sweet-heart—the 
Marquis is equally opposed for some other reason— 
and the young lovers are thus left in full enjoyment 
of the usual amount of distress. When Coningsby 
is found to have been disinherited however, Old 
Milbank, through the intercession of Oswald, con- 
sents to the match, and all parties are thus left as 
happy as novels ever allow their heroes and hero- 
ines to be. 

So much for the tale which is but a flimsy con- 
trivance, designed to convey the political sentiments 
of Mr. D’Israeli to the world. It is with them 
that our business lies. 

In page 14, (of Carey and Hart's edition,) the 





author discourses as follows: (he is speaking of 


the conduct of the Duke of Wellington in May, 
1832, when after having held the premiership for 


five days he threw it up in despair, at not being 


able to resist the progress of reform.) 


“The Duke of Wellington has ever been the 


He watches events rather than seeks to produce 
them. It is a characteristic of the military mind. 
Rapid combinations, the result of a quick, vigilant 
and comprehensive glance, are generally trium- 
phant in the field; but in civil affairs, where re- 
sults are not immediate; in diplomacy, and in the 
management of deliberative assemblies, where there 
is much intervening time, and many counteracting 
causes, this velocity of decision, this fitful and pre- 
cipitate action, is often productive of considerable 
embarrassment, and sometimes of terrible discom- 
fiture. It is remarkable that men, celebrated for 
military prudence, are often found to be headstrong 
statesmen. A great General, in civil life, is fre- 
quently and strangely the creature of impulse,— 
influenced in his political movements by the last 
snatch of information; and often the creature of 
the last aid-de-camp who has his ear.” 


Such is the character of Wellington as drawn 
by the Carpet Knight whose work is now under 
consideration, and who, as yet, has never served 
his country, save as a silent member of the House 
of Commons, in any capacity, civil or military ; 
and he speaks in the very spirit of “ Young Eng- 
land.” 

It is not our purpose to enter into a defence of 
the Duke of Wellington ; we will merely express 
the opinion, that the publication of Col. Gurwood 
must have been, to the author of the above senti- 
ments, a sealed book. In that publication, con- 
'sisting entirely of Wellington’s dispatches, he 
|would have found ample material to doubt the 
soundness of the opinions here expressed. While 
in India, the Duke not only conducted war upon a 
large scale, but absolutely conquered and governed, 
with an ability that would have done credit to Alex- 
ander the Great, provinces larger and more popu- 
lous than the united kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland. He was frequently employed, in that 
most delicate of all species of diplomacy, negocia- 
tion with half-civilized princes, jealous of their 
prerogative, jealous of the over-shadowing influ- 
ence of the English, and to the last degree, un- 
steady and perfidious. Yet in no one instance did 
he fail to accomplish the object which he had in 
view. His position in the Peninsula was one of 
even more difficulty. Commanding an army of 
heretics, he was obliged to reconcile the religious 
scruples of a proud and bigotted nation, who re- 
garded the presence of that army, in some degree, 
as a stain upon the national honor. In the midst 
of a people, notoriously jealous of strangers, he 
contrived by an effort of diplomatic skill, not con- 
fined to a single stroke, but continued for five long 
years, to render the two worst governments in the 
world, effective instruments in the success of his 
plans. Thwarted in his purposes by a feeble ad- 
ministration at home, but meagrely supplied by the 
ruinous economy of those who could not, or would 
not, understand the delicacy of his position, by the 
exertion of his almost unrivalled diplomatic skill, 
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not less than by his great military talents, he up- 
held the feeble governments of Spain and Portugal, 
healed breaches, reconciled differences, and united 
and directed the energies of both governments to 
the accomplishment of his purposes. ‘The success 
with which his efforts were crowned is matter of 
history. Surely the man who could accomplish 
tasks of such magnitude deserves, if any body 
does, the title of a great statesman. 

Yet these diplomatic exploits, remarkable as 
they are, are by no means the greatest that the 
Duke of Wellington has performed. At different 
times, and under every variety of circumstances, 
he has baffled the cunning of Fouché, rendered 
nugatory the “tact” of ‘Talleyrand, overreached 
Metternich, and proved himself, singly, more than 
a match for the craft of the whole Russian corps 
diplomatique combined. His name is terrible to 
the oldest and best Generals of Europe. It is not 
less so to the oldest and craftiest of her diploma- 
tists. With all of them, has he at different times 
been engaged, and not one of them has, hitherto, 
had any reason to triumph from the encounter. 
At home it is well known that he has been dis- 
tasteful to the late and the present Sovereign, and 
it must be a source of infinite pride to him, to know 
that never, save in exigences of the most pressing 
nature, have they called him to the head of affairs. 
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ties. How far that opinion coincided with his de- 
serts, we must leave to the imagination of the 
reader, after having furnished him with a few 
scraps of the conversation which took place be- 
tween them, after dinner, if indeed it be not rather 
a lecture than a conversation. 

Coningsby, in reply to some remarks of the 
stranger, ventures to say, 


“When men are young they want experience.” 

“Great men NEVER WANT EXPERIENCE,” said 
the stranger. 

* But every body says that experience”— 

*Is the best thing in the world—a treasure for 
me, for you, for millions. But for a creative mind 
less than nothing. Almost every thing that is 
great has been done by youth !” 

“It is a creed at least flattering to our years,” 
said Coningsby with a smile. 

“Nay,” said the stranger ; “for life in general 
there is but one decree. Youth isa blunder; man- 
hood a struggle; old age a regret. Do not sup- 
pose,” he added smiling, “that I hold that youth 
is genius; all that 1 say is, that genius, when 
young, is divine. Why, the greatest captains of 
ancient and modern times, both conquered ltaly at 
five attwenty. Youth, extreme youth, overthrew 
the Persian Empire. Don John of Austria won 
Lepanto at twenty-five—the greatest battle of mod- 
ern times; had it not been for the jealousy of 
Philip, the next year he would have been Emperor 
of Mauritania. Gaston de Foix was only twenty- 





In fair weather, and on a smooth sea, a sailor of |*W® when he stood a victor on the plain of Ravenna. 


little nautical skill can stand at the helm and keep 
the vessel on her way. It is only when the storm 
comes, that the érue pilot is called to his post. 

No man is mvre opposed to the use of force, 
upon ordinary occasions, than Wellington ; yet no 


man has employed it more skilfully, nor at a more. 


seasonable time, whenever it has become neces- 
sary. If he ever sheds one drop of blood, it is 


Every one remembers Condé and Rocroi at the 
same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty- 
eight. Look at his captains; that wonderful Duke 
of Weimar only thirty-six when he died. Ba- 
nier himself, afier all his miracles, died at forty- 
five. Cortez was little more than thirty, when he 
gazed on the golden cupolas of Mexico. When 
Maurice of Saxony died at thirty-two, all Europe 
acknowledged the loss of the greatest captain and 
the profoundest statesman of the age. ‘Then there is 


done with the intention of preventing rivers of it) Nelson, Clive—but these are warriors, and perhaps 


from flowing. ‘A great victory,” said he upon 


one occasion, “is the most melancholy of all events, |! do not : I worship the Lord of Hosts. 


save a great defeat.” 
Such is the man whom Mr. D'Israeli would 


you may think there are greater things than war. 
But take 
the illustrious achievements of civil prudence. 
Innocent III., the greatest of the popes, was the 
despot of Christendom at thirty-seven. John de 


represent as a person utterly disqualified for the | Medici was a Cardinal at fifteen, and Guiccardini 
duties of a statesman; and that too, because he| tells us baffled with his state craft Ferdinand of 


has served his country ia a great and perilous con- | Atragon himself. 
flict, where the arts of diplomacy were to the full thirty-seven. 


as necessary as skill in the conduct of a campaign. 


This is the first step which the author has taken in 


He was pope as Leo X., at 
Luther robbed even him of his 
richest province at thirty-five. Take Ignatius 
Loyola and John Wesley, they worked with young 
brains. Ignatius was only thirty when he made his 


that process of reasoning by which he attempts to | pilgrimage and wrote the “ Spiritual Exercises.” 
prove that youth and inexperience are alone adapt- | Pascal wrote a great work at sixteen, and died at 


ed to the conduct of Government. 


which he aims becomes more apparent as we ad- 


vance. 


Coningsby has been invited to spend a vacation 


at Beaumanoir, the seat of the Duke of 
the father of one of his young associates. 








,|died too at thirty-seven. 
On his| retary of State at thirty-one. 


The object at| thirty-seven, the greatest of Frenchmen ! 


* Ah! that fatal age, thirty-seven, which reminds 
me of Byron, greater even as a man than as a poet. 
Was it experience that guided the pencil of Ra- 
phael when he painted the palaces of Rome? He 
Richelieu was Sec- 
Well, then there 


way, he meets with a stranger who rides a mare | #f@ Bolingbroke and Pitt, both Ministers of State 
b be) 


ore 0 en leave off cricket. 
called “the Daughter of the Star,” a pure Arab, before other m 
as we are particularly informed, and who contrives 
to impress our hero with a vast opinion of his abili-" was General of the Jesuits, ruled every cabinet in 


Grotius was 
in great practice at seventeen, and Attorney Gene- 
ral at twenty-four. And Acquaviva—Acquaviva 
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Europe, and colonized America before he was 
thirty-seven. What a career,” exclaimed the 
stranger rising from his chair, and walking up and 
down the room, “the secret sway of Europe! 
That was indeed a position! But it is needless to 
multiply instances. The history of heroes is the 
history of youth.” (pp. 41-42.) 


We doubt whether, in the whole range of 
modern literature, replete as it is with a peculiar 
species of eloquence, which the “ sons of Ocean” 
are wont to denominate “ slack-jaw,” there can be 
found a more genuine specimen of the mock he- 
roic, than the author has thought proper to give 
us in the passages quoted above. ‘“ Youth,” says 
he, “is a blunder; manhood a struggle; old age 
a regret; a wretched and most abortive paro- 
dy upon that sublime passage in the 14th chapter 
of the Book of Job, which has been adopted in its 
burial service by the Church of England, “ Man 
that is born of woman is of few days and full of 
trouble.” 

“ But,” continues this wonderful stranger, “ do 
not suppose that I hold that youth is genius.” Of 
course not, for Master Coningsby has just been told 
that it is a blunder; “ All that I mean to say is, 
that genius when young is divine.” And is it any 
less divine when old? Was the genius of Homer 
any less divine than that of Chatterton ? Was that 
of Milton less divine than that of Henry Kirke 
White? Nay! to test the matter still more closely, 
did the genius of Milton partake more of the di- 
vinity, when he wrote the mask of Comus, than 
when he composed Paradise Lost t 

But to go back alittle. ‘Great men,” says this 
stranger, who was certainly “ the wonderful boy, 
or else Alroy,” “‘never want experience.” So 
then, as “ great men never want experience,” and 
as “genius when young is divine,” Alexander 
would have done much more, had he commenced 
his career when he first mounted Bucephalus ; 
Hannibal when his father swore him upon the altar, 
and Bonaparte when he left the school of Brienne. 
If “ genius when young is divine,” it follows as a 
matter of course, that the younger it is, the greater 
the portion of celestial fire it is entitled to. ‘This 
however may look like hypercriticism. 

Did it not strike Mr. D'Israeli, when he was 
gravely telling the world that every thing which 
was great had been accomplished by youth and 
inexperience, that Cesar was forty-three before he 
commenced his career of conquest, that Cromwell 
was forty before he “ set a squadron in the field, that 
Turenne, in the full possession of all his vigor and 
all his intellect, was killed at sixty-five, that Marl- 
borough was fifty-four at the time of his first vic- 
tory, (Blenheim,) that Prince Eugene defeated the 
Turks when upwards of eighty, that Frederick 
the Great was past his prime when the seven years 
war broke out, that Rodney was more than sixty 
when he gained all his laurels, and that Wellington 
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did not command in the Peninsula until he was 
forty? These examples, and a thousand others 
equally as pertinent, prove any thing rather than 
the position he has thought fit to assume. 

But the examples he has adduced, in support of 
the astounding theory, that “great men have no 
need of experience,” are the most unfortunate for 
his cause, upon which he could possibly have fal- 
len. If mighty deeds can be accomplished, by 
raw and inexperienced youth, the lives of Alexan- 
der, Hannibal and Bonaparte, at least furnish no 
proof of the fact. Let us try them by the test of 
history, commencing with Alexander the Great, 
who was the first in point of time. 

That the Macedonian king was one of the most 
extraordinary specimens of human genius that the 
world has ever beheld, is a fact as incontroverti- 
ble, as that he has been more misunderstood and 
misrepresented by pretended historians, than any 
other man who possesses the least claim to im- 
mortality. ‘Two thousand years ago, while com- 
merce was yet in its infancy, he seems to have un- 
derstood the importance of securing to his country 
the boundless wealth of * Ormus and of Ind” with 
as much clearness as the East India Company 
does at the present day. No statesman, even of 
these latter days, appears to have understood more 
thoroughly the great principles of political econo- 
my. He very early perceived that hoarded wealth 
was of no value to the community and that money 
is alone performing its proper functions, when it is 
in full and free circulation. ‘The whole object of 
his government seems to have been to stimulate the 
industry of his subjects, and to open every channel 
hy which capital could flow in upon thém. It was 
for great political purposes, and not to gratify an 
insane lust of conquest, that he undertook the sub- 
jugation of the East. He knew very well that he 
should thereby open new fields of enterprise to his 
subjects, and drain into Greece the entire wealth 
of the Oriental World. It was the method, of all 
others, to place his native Macedon above Tyre 
and Sidon; and to make her at once the wonder 
and the envy of the world. All his invasions were 
conducted upon this principle. Every battle was 
a great political stroke, the ultimate object of which 
was the advancement in wealth of the people over 
whom he presided, or, at least, the means of widen- 
ing the field of their enterprise. Posterity is as- 
tounded when informed, that Alexander, wielding 
despotic power, within the space of thirteen years 
built no less than thirty cities, which were named 
after him Alexandria, and extended all the way 
from the Mediterranean Sea—that those cities have 
been admired by travellers for their majestic appear- 
ance even when in ruins, not less than for the ad- 
mirable foresight of their projector, who always 
selected situations the best adapted to securing his 
object, with an eye which belongs to genius alone. 
Napoleon could not restrain his admiration at the 
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footprints of his mighty predecessor while in 
Egypt, and while on board the frigate which bore 
him back to France made a number of comments 
upon his actions, which probably impress the reader 
with a higher idea of Alexander’s achievements 
than any other work that is to be found on the sub- 
ject. They are to be found in De Bourrienne’s 
memoirs. 

Yet, though Alexander worked all his wonders 
and died at thirty-three, it is not to be inferred that 
he entered upon his career without the light of per- 
sonal experience to guide him. His father, Philip, 
was the most warlike chieftain of the age—his 
whole life had been spent in arms. Had he lived, 
he would have left Alexander nothing to do. The 
latter was trained by Aristotle from the beginning 
for a great monarch—was deeply initiated by him 
into the art of government, and took, from the 
first, peculiar pleasure in the study of that art by 
which alone, in those days, it could be maintained ; 
namely, the art of war. Accustomed to the society 
of his father’s old Generals, who had dared death 
in a thousand shapes in the field, his warm imagi- 
nation was, as a necessary consequence, filled with 
visions of adventures, escapes, war, battle and 
glory. He was carried at an early age by his 
father to the wars, and himself made two campaigns 
as a commander-in-chief, before he set out upon 
the grand object of his life; the conquest of the 
East. In these campaigns, made against a descrip- 
tion of force very different from the gaudy legions 
of Persia, he acquired that experience, which is 
necessary to finish the education even of the great- 
est military genius. 

In all the actions of this remarkable man, we 
see a wonderful adaptation of means to the end. 
When he met the effeminate and glittering troops 
of Darius upon the banks of the Granicus, deeming 
it most effectual in acting against troops of that 
description to strike terror into them by a single 
daring achievement, he plunged into the stream, 
followed only by a few horsemen, and having 
reached the opposite shore assaulted them sword 
in hand. This has been stigmatised by his detrac- 
tors as the act of a madman; to us it bears the 
appearance of deep wisdom. It was evidently 
based upon mature calculation and a perfect know- 
ledge of his enemies’ character. He knew that they 
were effeminate and undisciplined—he knew that 
they would disperse at the first discomfiture—and 
it was trne policy to strike them at once with as- 
tonishment and dismay, and to make them believe 
that he was invincible. How well he succeeded, 
the history of his subsequent campaigns amply 
proves. 

But would Alexander have attempted the same 
thing, had Porus and his legions defended the pass 
of the Granicust Had he done so,-his triumphs 





man, under even favorable circumstances, in Asia 
Minor, his career would not have been cut prema- 

turely short. But before he came in contact with 

him, the only adversary he ever met worthy of his 

sword, he had by long experience grown to bea 

consummate commander. The campaign against 

him was of a nature altogether different from the 

several which he had made against Darius and his 

Persians. The latter were distinguished for a 

boldness and hardihood, verging upon rashness. 

Caution, circumspection, and the most skilful com- 

binations, were the chief characteristics of the for- 

mer. In both instances and by the pursuit of sys- 

tems the most opposite, his triumph was signal. 

He thus proved himself alike master of the art of 
war in all its phases, and perfectly acquainted with 

the description of force with which he was called 
to contend. In both he acted upon the most pro- 
found calculation; his daring in the one. and his 
circumspection in the other, being alike the result 
of deep policy. Great and continued experience, 
combined with uncommon military talent, assisted 
by the most experienced officers of the age, ena- 
bled him to foil the veteran Porus, when genius 
alone, without experience, would have signally 
failed. That genius, and that experience would 
have produced the same results, had their subject 
been forty-five when he commenced his career, 
instead of twenty, as he actually was. 

All mankind must admire, however reluctantly, 
the genius and the fortunes of Alexander the Great; 
but not for the reason assigned by Mr. D'Israeli, 
“that genius when young is divine.” Does any 
man the less admire the immortal Roman, that ob- 
ject of almost stupid wonder to succeeding gene- 
rations, because he entered upon his wonderful 
career at a mature age, when his mind was stored 
with wisdom, and his path lit by the lamps of ex- 
perience ? 

The second example which our author has chosen 
is still more unfortunate for his theory than the 
first. Itisthat of the great Carthagenian General. 
Has Mr. D’Israeli never read that most spirited of 
all historians, Livy? And if he has, is it possible 
that he can have forgotten the inimitable pomp with 
which, in his twenty-first book, Hannibal, the true 
hero of this most epic of all histories, is introduced to 
the reader ? Does he not recollect that sublime act of 
devotion recorded of Hamilear, who is said to have 
led his son, when only nine years old, to the altar, 
and made him swear undying hostility to the Ro- 
man name? Can he have forgotten that the boy, 
when only fourteen years of age, his imagination 
no doubt even then teeming with visions of glory, 
entreated his father to carry him along with him to 
the army in Spain? Does he not recollect that this 
request, simple as it may appear to us, was made 
the subject of grave debate in the Carthagenian 





would have had an early termination. It is indeed 
to be doubted whether, if he had met that great 


Senate, and that Hanno, the constant enemy of the 
Barcinian name, exclaimed in a voice, which after- 
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wards proved prophetic, ‘take care, lest out of 
this small spark, a great conflagration may be kin- 
dled?” Can the conduct of the future hero, during 
the lives of his father Hamilcar, and his successor 
Mago—the eagerness with which he sought employ- 
ment in every enterprise of difficulty and danger— 
the dauntless courage and consummate skill, with 
which he conducted them to a successful issue— 
the admiration of the troops, who recognized in 
him the genuine son of their great commander— 
his contempt of ease—his disregard of dress—his 
untiring perseverance in the pursuit of professional 
knowledge—his temperance—his patience of hun- 
ger and of cold—the readiness with which he threw 
himself on the ground when he wished to sleep, 
without even the covering of a cloak—the various 
means which he took to harden his body prepara- 
tory to undertaking the great task which he always 
seemed to think would devolve upon him—can all 
these things have escaped the memory of Mr. 
D'Israelit Not to remember them is to forget the 
most striking passage, in the most spirited, the 
most exciting and the most picturesque narrative 
that was ever produced by a human pen. 

At fifteen, Hannibal entered the army of Spain. 
At twenty-five, on the death of Mago, he was 
called to the supreme command by those veteran 
troops whom his father had so often led to victory. 
In all that vast and disciplined multitude, among 
whom he had so long lived, and to whom he was 
so well known, there was not, as far as is known, 
one dissenting voice. Had he been without expe- 
rience, nay, had his experience not been at least 
equal to that of any other within the range of selec- 
tion, is it fair to presume that the choice would 
have been so unanimous ? 

But he was destined, even then, to obtain much 
experience before he came down upon the provin- 
ces of Rome, and the fruit of that experience ap- 
pears in all his Italian campaigns. By the most 
skilful manceuvring, with an inferior army, he 
crossed the Tagus, in the face of 100,000 men— 
fierce warriors—belonging to a nation renowned 
for their bravery, and put the greater part of them 
to the sword! The experience thus gained was of 
lasting benefit. rom the peculiar nature of the 
countries through which he passed to Italy, he was 
compelled to cross more rivers in the face of an 
enemy than any other General of antiquity, and 
none other has displayed so many resources and so 
much skill in that peculiar species of service. On 
the other hand, he was taught by the siege of Sa- 
guntum, which lasted nine months, and cost him a 
vast number of men, that the troops which he com- 
manded were not adapted to that species of war- 
fare, and accordingly we find that no General ever 
engaged so seldom in enterprises of that nature. 
Thus, before he entered Italy, was he taught, by 
experience, two valuable lessons, the want of which 
might have caused him infinite vexation and much 














loss, and the possession of which contributed in no 
small degree to the formation of the high reputa- 
tion he still sustains among military men. 

When Hannibal actually descended upon Italy, 
he was already, though only twenty-seven, the 
most experienced General in the world. He had 
fought two or three great battles in Spain, in which 
he was uniformly victorious—had conducted one 
of the most memorable sieges recorded in history 
to a successful termination—had made a march of 
fifteen hundred miles through the bosom of war-like 
and hostile nations, had defeated Scipio on the 
Rhone, and had scaled the Alps in spite of the re- 
sistance of their rude and warlike inhabitants. He 
had an army inured to victory—placing the highest 
confidence in his conduct—and ready to follow him 
to the end of the world. Surely it cannot be said 
that Hannibal performed his great deeds before he 
had gained any experience. 

With regard to Napoleon, it is true, that he had 
gained less experience, in the field, before his first 
campaign, than either of those last meutioned. 
But he was bred to arms from childhood—had 
studied the campaigns of the masters with the 
greatest assiduity—and lad passed through all the 
grades from a cadet to the lieutenant general. He 
had moreover commanded an expedition to Ajaccio— 
had directed the operations of the Artillery at Tou- 
lon—and made one campaign as a general of bri- 
gade, in the army of the Alps, afterwards called the 
army of Italy, being in fact that very army with which 
he made his first campaigns. He had thus formed an 
acquaintance with the men and officers of the army 
he was afterwards destined to command—-perfectly 
understood their character and capabilities, —had an 
accurate acquaintance with the ground on which he 
was to operate and knew the enemy’s mode of 
fighting. ‘These, to a genius like that of Napoleon, 
were advantages, the value of which it is impossible 
to estimate, and doubtless contributed largely to the 
success of his celebrated campaign in Italy. That 
this campaign was the most extraordinary first 
campaign of which there is any record, we believe 
is conceded by all military men. But it has been 
made a question by a profound military writer* 
whether at that time he would have been capable 
of performing those extraordinary combinations 
which distinguished the campaign of 1807. 

These three extraordinary men, were instances 
of what genius guided by experience was able to 
effect. ‘The latter has declared, in his review of 
the Baron De Jomini’s work, that experience is 
superior to all theory, and so far from being the 
creature of fortune as described by Sir Walter 
Scott, he ascended the ladder of promotion slowly 
and painfully at first, not missing a single round, until 
he reached the top. True his ascension toward 
the last was uncommonly rapid; but it was all 
earned by hard service. 
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But though genius without experience has never 
yet been able to sustain itself for any long period, 
it has occasionally performed brilliant achieve- 
ments, as we see in the case of Gaston de Foix. 
Singular, isolated acts, however, do not constitute 
the great General. The conduct of campaigns 
can alone give a title to that designation. 

The battle of Rocroi was a brilliant achievement, 
it is true; but Condé was never the great Condé 
until he had been taught by Turenne, that some- 
thing more than brilliant valor was necessary to 
constitute a finished commander. No man was 
more cautious and circumspect than he, when in 
presence of his redoubtable rival, and we hear no 
more of brilliant victories gained, as it were, by a 
coup de main, and armies routed by a single charge 
thehe fiery young chivalry of France. 

Mr. D'Israeli informs us that Cortes saw the 
cupolas of Mexico at thirty. He does not tell us 
that he had been engaged in war against the Moors 
from his boyhood to that period. 

With regard to the poets and painters whom he 
has placed in array, in support of his theory, it 
may be sufficient to say, that few could detect in 
the Hours of Idleness the future author of Man- 
fred, or the last canto of Childe Harold; nor, we 
imagine, could any but the eye of prophecy itself 
discover in the first rude efforts of Raphael, the 
pencil which has rendered its possessor immortal. 
The poet and the painter obtained immortality by 
the only process, by which it is attainable ; by long 
practice, hard study, and the continual self-rivalry 
which can alone lead to fame. Of the statesmen 
whom he has mentioned, it may be barely neces- 
sary to say that Bolingbroke and Pitt were trained 
for Parliament from their earliest youth. Though 
they came to the head of government in early 


youth, they had already acquired a vast fund of|state of “ clairvoyance.” 


experience. Of Cardinal Richelieu the same thing 
may be said. But we have been speaking all this 
time of men of great and overshadowing genius. 
Some of them it takes a thousand years to produce ; 


little moment at what age it be acquired. Whether 
at twenty-five, which was the age at which William 
Pitt became premier, or at forty-eight, which 
was the age of his father when he reached the 
same eminence. To maintain that youth, even 
when blessed with experience, is the only or even 
most common season of great deeds, is wilfully to 
shut the eyes to the lights of history. But to hold 
that youth, merely because it is youth, without the 
smallest ray of experience, should be entrusted 
with matters of the gravest importance, and requir- 
ing the maturest wisdom, is a deadly sin against 
the dictates of common sense. 

It is natural, however, that men should endeavor 
to show their strongest points to the greatest ac- 
vantage. Mr. D’Israeli and his “ Young England” 
politicians can alone hope to compass their end by 
unseating older and more experienced statesmen. 
It is therefore, perhaps, the true policy to decry 
those points in their personal history, which the 
majority of the world is inclined to regard as a 
recommendation. If they can prove that years 
and experience form a disqualification, it follows as 
a matter of course, that youth and inexperience 
are the best cards of introduction to public service. 
How the establishment of this rule is to operate in 
favor of the author, who is no longer a “ wonderful 
boy,” it passes our ability to see. 

So much for the political opinions set forth 
in this work. In other respects, this novel abounds 
even more than is usual with productions from the 
same source, with that most distressing of all spe- 
cies of composition, usually denominated “ fine 
writing.” Rarely does the author let himself down 
to the level of an ordinary capacity—frequently is 
his style so mystical, that we can account for it 
in no other way than by supposing that he is in a 
The Scotchman’s defi- 
nition of Metaphysics, “a thing which the writer 
does not understand himself and which he can 
make no one else comprehend,” occurs to us on 
every page. This mysticism is so complete that 


few of them appear more than once in an age. If| we are sometimes almost tempted to believe that 


the sternest experience has been found necessary 
to mature their great powers, how many years will 
take, render “ Young England,” with all her cru- 
ditie.. fit for the conduct of the Government? How 
long before Mr. D’Israeli, and those whose opin- 
ions, as a class, he represents, will be able to fill 
the shoes of Peel and Wellington? He has con- 
ceded that some experience is necessary for all 
but great men. Would he have the Government 
placed in the hands of persons devoid of it, merely 
that they may have an opportunity to prove them- 
selves great men? For our own parts, we should 
conceive the experiment extremely delicate, if not 
imminently hazardous. 

Experience then is the great guide of man. It 
is a lamp hung up behind him, which casts its rays 
far before on the path he is pursuing. 


Vou. X—94 


the author is not always in possession of his own 
meaning. What, for instance, can the reader make 
out of the following mysterious paragraph ? 


“There are some books when we close them—one 
or two in the course of our life—difficult as it may be 
to analyze or ascertain the cause, oar minds appear 
to have made a great leap. A thousand obscure 
things receive light; a multitude of indefinite feel- 
ings are determined. Our intellect grasps and 
grapples with all subjects, with a capacity, a flexi- 
bility and a vigor, before unknown to us. It mas- 
ters questions hitherto perplexing, which are not 
even touched or referred to in the volume just 
closed. What is this magic? It is the spirit of 
the supreme author that, by a magnetic influence, 
blends with our sympathizing intelligence, directs 
and inspires it. By that mysterious sensibility, we 
extend to questions, which he has not treated, the 





It is of same intellectual force which he has exercised over 
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those which he has expounded. His genius for a 
time remains in us. "Tis the same with human 
beings as with books. All of us encounter, at least 
once in our lives, some individual who utters words 
that make us think forever. There are men whose 
phrases are oracles ; who condense in a sentence the 
secrets of life ; who blurt out an aphorism that forms 
a character, or illustrates an existence. A great 
thing is a great book; but greater than all is the 
talk of a great man!” 


We confess we have never met with books of 
the rare and miraculous character here described ; 
nor should we have been aware of their existence 
but for this voluntary revelation of Mr. D’Israeli. 
The Novum Organum is, beyond doubt, the wisest of 
uninspired productions, and if any book could work 
the marvellous effects alluded to by the author, this, 
of all others, would be it. Yet the majority of 
minds, nay, any mind except one like that of Mr. 
D'Israeli, revelling in all the luxuries of clairvoy- 
ance, might read the Novum Organum for months 
without receiving any definite ideas upon the bino- 
mial theorem, and might even commit it to memory, 
without being enlightened upon the four cardinal 
rules of arithmetic. ‘Those must be rare books of 
which the author speaks, which professing to treat, 
and actually treating of one subject only, yet shed 
a flood of light upon all. It is said, indeed, that 
persons in a state of clairvoyance, become om- 
niscient—that they dive into the human frame, and 
discover the seat and the causes of disease—that 
they penetrate the secrets of the human heart, 
which were before scrutable to eternal wisdom 
alone—that they ascend to the sun, the moon and 
the planets, and hold familiar converse with the 
denizens of the entire solar system—that the gates 
of the most abstruse sciences are open to them, 
and that all knowledge lies perfectly level to their 
comprehension. But we had never imagined that 
there were any volumes in existence, which could 
produce the same magical effect. It is due to 
science, that Mr. D’Israeli should disclose the 
names of these rare and valuable works. The 
process by which this singular effect is produced, 
is described with a clearness, which would have 
entitled the author, beyond all doubt, to a seat upon 
the tripod had he lived in the days of heathen 
Rome or Greece. ‘A magnetic influence blends 
with our sympathizing intelligence, directs, and 
inspires it.” If this is not downright mesmerism, 
what is it? The same influence is ascribed to cer- 
tain men. ‘Those ‘‘ whose phrases are oracles?” 
The author is one of them, so far at least as mys- 
ticism is an element of prophecy. ‘“ Who con- 
dense in a sentence the secrets of life ;” we should 
very much like to know what is meant by “ the 
secrets of life ;” ‘*‘ who blurt out an aphorism that 
forms a character, or illustrates an existence.” 
We acknowledge ourselves indebted to Mr. D’Is- 
raeli for a new idea. We had thought before that 
character was to be formed by education, experience 








and rubbing against the world. In our ignorance 
we had supposed that it was the work of years, 
and never dreamed that it could be effected by the 
utterance of a proverb. What a pity it is, that 
Sancho Panza, instead of following the Knight uf 
La Mancha about as his squire, had not assumed 
the chair pedagogic, and applied himself to the 
task of “‘ forming character.” He would have been 
altogether without a rival; for no man ever had 
such a number of proverbs at command. 

Jesting aside, however, we believe we understand 

the kind of books to which the author alludes. 
They are the revelations of the German IIlumi- 
nati, vague and mystical, producing infinite confu- 
sion in the mind of the reader, and leaving him 
with the impression that he has mastered all learn- 
ing, whereas in effect they have taught him noth. 
Of all others in the world, we hold them to be least 
calculated to bestow any lasting benefit on the stu- 
dent. On the contrary, they produce a confusion 
of ideas, and leave him “dark and puzzled” for 
the rest of his life. To the political aspirant, 
whose vocation requires method and clearness 
above all others, we should judge them particularly 
fatal. Our readers doubtless recollect the inter- 
view between Mephistopheles and the young Ger- 
man student, when the fiend assumed the gown of 
the doctor, and made answer to the various inter- 
rogatories propounded by the eager votary of know- 
ledge. It was his object to puzzle and confound 
the raw youth—to give a vagueness and indis- 
tinctness to all of his perceptions—to confuse his 
ideas of right and wrong—and thus leave him a 
victim ready for the sacrifice, when he thought 
proper to ensnare his soul after the barriers of 
truth had been broken down. 

As a matter of curiosity we cannot refrain from 
giving Mr. D’Israeli’s definition of ‘a great man.” 
It is found in the paragraph next to that last quoted, 
(p. 43.) 


*“ And what is a great man? Is it a victorious 
General? A gentleman in the Windsor uniform? 
A field marshal covered with stars? Is it a prelate 
or a Prince? A King or an Emperor? It may be 
all these ; yet these, as we must daily feel, are not 
necessarily great men. A GREAT MAN IS ONE WHO 
AFFECTS THE MIND OF HIS GENERATION ; W2 \iher 
he be a monk in his cloister agitating Christendom, 
or a monarch crossing the Granicus, and giving 
law to the Pagan world.” 

This definition of “a great man” is utterly at 
war with all experience. ‘The greatest genius the 
woild ever saw, was neglected during the life of 
its possessor—he passed long years of misery, un- 
noticed, unknown, or known only to be despised. 
It was only after he had filled the grave of a beg- 
gar, that his immortal works began to be estimated 
at their true value, and that seven famous cities of 
Greece contended for the honor of having given 
him birth. ‘The very record of his labors and his 
trials has been swept from the face of the earth, 
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and modern criticism, unwilling to accord so much 
genius to a single individual, has endeavored to 
part his works among a number of obscure and in- 
significant names, If it be contended, that this 
was a consequence of the remote age in which he 
lived, an age long anterior to the first dawn of lite- 
rature, how then are we to account for the exile 
and death of Dante, whose immortal poems pro- 
duced so little impression upon his contemporaries, 
that they could not preserve their author from the 
persecutions of a miserable faction? It is evident 
that his generation saw in him, not the author of 
the * Divina Commedia,” but the adherent of the 
Ghibbeline faction—not the mighty poet, whose 
work was to live through all time, and to survive 
the ruin of the language in which it is written, but 
the party-man, whose adherence to a falling junto 
was a sufficient warrant for exile, confiscation and 
every ill attendant upon the want of success in 
politics—not the immortal genius whose works 
and whose sufferings were destined to render his 
native Florence infamously illustrious through all 
succeeding time, but the stern and inflexible advo- 
cate of principles considered dangerous by the 
party in power. Never did any man fail more 
signally to “affect the mind of his generation.” 
He was cast forth from his native city, to become 
immortal in a foreign land. He “sleeps afar,” 
and the cheek of the Florentine is tinged with 
shame, when he is asked for the tomb of his mighty 
countryman. All the cities of Italy contend for 
the honor of having been each the particular spot 
at which his great poem was composed, though 
few during his life were willing to allow him to 
rest the sole of his weary foot within their pre- 
cincts. 

When Copernicus revived the theory of Pytha- 
goras, that the sun was the centre of the system, 
and that all the planets, of which the earth was 
reckoned one, revolved around it, in order to avoid 
the persecution of the clergy, he dedicated his 
work to the pope ; and in his dedication, after de- 
claring most solemnly, that there was nothing in 
it to contradict the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion, he took care to say, that his theory was a 
mere speculation, designed to awaken investiga- 
tion, and was not to be taken as asserting undeni- 
able facts. He escaped persecution from the quar- 
ter in which it was apprehended ; but if we are to 
put any faith in the declaration of Kepler, he did not 
escape the derision of an age which was unable 
to appreciate either the merits of the man, or the 
importance of his discovery. 

Who can contemplate Gallileo languishing in 
prison, for expressing his belief in what no one at 
this time of day would dream of denying, without 
concluding that Ae at least had failed to “ affect 
the mind of his generation.” 

Has Mr. D’lsraeli forgotten through how many 





found a patron who could understand him, in the 
person of Isabella, Queen of Castile ! 

When Bacon gave the Nevum Organum to the 
world, he perfectly well knew that the generation 
in which it was written could never comprehend 
him. He expressly declares that he writes for 
posterity, and with that consciousness of power, 
which is ever the inmate of great minds, expresses 
a confident belief that posterity will do him justice. 
During his life he was distinguished as the brilliant 
courtier—the enemy and rival of Essex—the bitter 
foe of Lord Coke—the bribed judge—and the 
unwavering supporter of the royal prerogative. 
It was generations after his death, before he be- 
gan to be considered what he really was, 


“The wisest—brightest—meanest of mankind.” 


How long was it before England and the world 
began to understand the deep wisdom of Raleigh’s 
views, in the settlement of the Northern portion 
of South America? His “ generation” regarded 
him as a mere pirate—a desperate adventurer—a 
man bent only upon the advancement of his own 
fortunes. But had the besotted prince, under whose 
reign he perished, or the age to which he belonged, 
understood his views, as they are understood by 
posterity, he would have stood forth among them 
a miracle of wisdom, instead of a speculating fool— 
a statesman of the most gigantic proportions, in- 
stead of a wild and desperate adventurer. But 
the greatest genius to which England has given 
birth—the man who in this particular can alone 
compete with the “ blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle,” failed as signally to ‘“ affect the mind of his 
generation,” as did either of his contemporaries, 
Bacon or Raleigh. We take it for granted, that 
he did so fail, because every generation is apt to 
contain memorials of those who deeply affect it. 
But what memorial have we of Shakspeare ? The 
very prints of him, which are prefixed to every 
edition of his works, are taken from a_ portrait, 
which may as well be the portrait of any one else. 
There is not one anecdote related of him, which 
is known to be authentic; there is not one, which 
has not in turn been asserted and denied by the thou- 
sand and one commentators, who have attempted 
to go down to posterity by fastening themselves to 
the skirts of his coat! It is known that he was 
born at Stratford upon Avon, in April, 1564, and 
that he died on his birthday in the same town in 
1616. The parish register tells us so much, and 
this is all we know with any degree of certainty ; 
the rest is all wild, vague, unsatisfactory conjec- 
ture. The very works which conveyed his name 
to posterity were not published until fourteen years 
after his death, and this too, in an age distinguished 
above all others for its great men; an age in which 
Sydney and Essex, Cecil and Walsingham, Raleigh 





courts Columbus was forced to travel before he 


and Bacon successively rose and disappeared, like 
brilliant stars in a firmament peculiarly adapted to 
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set off their lustre to the best advantage. Does 
the reader want any better proof, that the hamble 
player was wanting in Mr. D’Israeli’s main essen- 
tial to true greatness ? In other words, that he had 
failed to “ affect the mind of his generation ?” 

The last, but by no means the least, example 
remains behind. When we see Milton in the 
depth of poverty, at an age when most men are 
apt to think their task in life already accomplished, 
encompassed with darkness and surrounded by 
foes, from year to year steadily pursuing the great 
work which places his name first on the roll of 
English poets, we are apt to enquire what was the 
reward of so much toil? When we reflect, that 
the work, produced amid so many disadvantages, 
was “ Paradise Lost,” we are lost in amazement to 
find that it brought the author the exacT suM oF 
FOURTEEN POUNDS, neither more nor less; that it 
fell almost still-born from the press—and that two 
generations passed, before it began, slowly enough, 
to be estimated at its proper value! But the great 
bard was by no means disappointed at his apparent 
failure. With a sublime confidence in his own 
powers, he waited for the judgment of posterity, 
and well has his patience been repaid. ‘ One Mil- 
ton, a blind man,” says Lord Chancellor White- 
lock, ** wrote the answer to Salmasius—that cele- 
brated ‘ Defensio Populi Anglicani,’ which in des- 
pite of the hypercriticism of Johnson, will always 
maintain the very highest place among the speci- 
mens of modern Latinity.” 

Such in all ages has been the lot of genius. The 
age in which it exists is never able to comprehend 
it, for the simple reason that it is always in advance 
of it. The mind of the present generation is 
fixed upon the events that are continually occurring 
around it, while genius marches in front, and pitches 
its standard far in the dark and unexplored region 
of futurity. It is only when mankind slowly march 
up to it, that the value of the pioneer begins to be 
estimated! The far-sighted statesman, who sees 
the permanent interest of his country at a glance, 
and lays his plans with a view to the future, is al- 
most sure to be despised by the generation of which 
he is a member; while the mere politician, who 
governs by expedients of a temporary nature, is 
usually the idol of the rabble. A Newcastle, or a 
North, would elicit the applause of the same multi- 
tude, which would execrate a Godolphin, or a Chat- 
ham. If any thing were wanting to confirm the 
truth of the view here presented, let the reader 
call to mind the fate of Barneveldt and the two 
Dewitts, who perished merely because their genius 
ran ahead of the age in which they lived. 

But the most remarkable instance of contemporary 
injustice upon record, is to be found in the person 
of Niccolo Machiavelli, the profound statesman, 
the elegant historian, the wan of aniversal acquire- 
ments. Notwithstanding a life of singular purity, 
passed in an age of corruption, when it was some 








merit to be honest, he has been handed down to 
posterity as the most execrable wretch that ever 
lived to libel mankind, and his great work, ‘Il 
Principe,” which, if properly understood, is one of 
the most exquisite satires upon the craft, cruelty, 
and ambition, that distinguished the Princes of his 
day, has been, by a strange perversity of intellect, 
understood in a literal sense by succeeding genera- 
tions, and its author branded as a monster of ini- 
quity. Yet there was no man whose heart swelled 
higher with every sentiment that would do honor 
to the man and the patriot—none who recurred 
with fonder reverence to the day when his country 
was free, or who more ardently wished to see every 
haman being in the enjoyment of as much freedom 
as was consistent with obedience to the laws, and 
as much happiness as is compatible with the im- 
perfect nature of man. His whole life was a con- 
tinued struggle with poverty, in an age and a coun- 
try, when pliancy of principle was a certain road 
to wealth, and when virtue was a quality always 
in the market. But he is at length reaping the 
sure reward of genius and of virtue; posterity be- 
gins at length to understand his great work in the 
sense in which he intended it; and men will now 
recognize in him the most profound of politicians— 
the most subtle of reasoners—the most finished of 
satirists, and what is better than all, the warmest 
of patriots, and truest of philanthropists. 

“ Saul, Saul,” said the Roman pro-consul, when 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles first laid open to 
his inspection the sublime truths of that creed, 
which was destined to overthrow the mighty sys- 
tem of fraud and imposture, which formed the Re- 
ligion of ancient Rome, ‘much learning hath made 
thee mad.” As the heathen Governor of India 
thought with regard to the precepts of Christianity, 
so do the mass invariably judge of the inspirations 
of genius, and it is vain to say “‘ I am not mad, but 
speak the words of truth and soberness!” Who 
does not sympathise with Fulton, upon reading his 
celebrated letter to a friend, in which he gives an 
an account of his first experiment upon the waters 
of the Hudson? The fear of ridicule, which induced 
some to withhold their countenance, the certainty 
that he would fail, which kept others from contribu- 
ting their support, the sneers of the cynical, and 
the compassion of the friendly ! Who does not feel 
his respect for the projector increase, when he sees 
him without support, without encouragement, aban- 
doned by friends as a man who was worthy of bed- 
lam, sneered at by the super-sapient as one whom 
the gods had driven mad, and were now in the very 
act of destroying, steadily pursuing his object in 
the full confidence of ultimate and complete suc- 
cess. Yet Fulton was gathered to his fathers be- 
fore his prophetic visions had assumed the substan- 
tial form of history. 

All history proves this definition of a “ great 
man” to be utterly without foundation. It is time 
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and time alone, that can ascertain the just claims 
of any human being to be considered great. ‘Time 
alone can mellow and sanctify the deeds which 
aspire to the merit of greatness. It is this species 
of immortality, the thirst for which has been called 
the “ last infirmity of a great mind,” that can alone 
put the seal upon every thing that is really and in- 
trinsically great! And of those who have been pre- 
served by the judgment of posterity, how few are 
there who have “affected the mind of their gene- 
ration ?” In opposition to Mr. D’lsraeli, we find 
Sir Walter Scott expressing an apprehension that 
his novels would not go down to posterity, for the 
very reason that they had been so well received by 
the age in which they were written; in other 
words because he had so powerfully “ affected the 
mind of his generation.” 

Those men who have been found most to “ affect 
the mind of their generation” have, in general, been 
such as have flattered its foibles, or been foremost 
in prosecuting the ephemeral objects of the day. 
They have occupied themselves with the topics 
which occupy the minds of their contemporaries. 
They have followed where the multitude lead the 
way. ‘They have been popular, because they are 
on a level with the crowd. They have not, like 
the man of genius, to fear that they will be misun- 
derstood by their generation. They take their 





the image of their mind upon the age. The flashy 
orator, who understands how to heighten an ex- 
citement already existing, the ready paragraph-wri- 
ter of a daily newspaper, who dexterously wields, 
to his own purpose, the passions and the prejudices 
of the mob, the skilful demagogue, who understands 
perfectly the materials upon which he is to operate, 
knows the weak points of the populace, and plays 
upon them with success, these are the men who 
most “affect the mind of their generation.” Of 
such there are hundreds in this country ; and each 
of them, according to the theory of Mr. D’Israeli, 
is a greater man than Bacon, Raleigh, Locke, or 
Godolphin !! 

We have been carried much farther in our re- 
marks upon this subject, than we had supposed 
possible, when we first commenced. We have no 
doubt our readers will agree with us in consider- 
ing it time but indifferently spent. There is just 
as little probability, that the English nation will 
become converted to the peculiar faith of ‘* Young 
England,” as there is, that the silly and mischiev- 
ous book upon which we have commented, will be 
popular with any but the more sublimated portion 
of the transcendentalists. ‘To both at once, to 
“Young England” and to Coningsby we bid a 
“long good night,” reserving for the author the 
usual monumental inscription, reguiescat in pace. 





tone from the crowd, and do not seek to impress 


WOODWORTH. 


Did’st know him friend? ‘tis said his mind, 
Mild, gentle, radiant and refined, 

Was like Heaven’s own ethereal blue, 
When bright and pure ‘tis beaming through 
The gentle genial summer showers, 
Smiling to cheer the young sweet flowers. 
The thrilling joy, the wild delight, 

That wraps the poet’s vision’d sight, 

With playful ease, his powers control, 

And back the waves of darkness roll 
From nature’s bower, while fancy’s dreams 
Wake into life like morning beams. 

Gifted and guileless naught knew he 

Of worldly cold economy : 

Patient endured from youth to age, 

The poet’s earthly heritage, 

Fortune’s dark frowns. She ever shuns 
Nature’s deserving virtuous sons: 

While artful flatterers fill her train, 

Must honest merit sup on fame. 

What marvel that the radiant mind, 

By heaven's eternal truth design’d 

To attest the unknown reality 


Of man’s bright immortality, 
Stoops not to mingle in the throng 


He touch’d the harp, and sweetly ’round 
The soul-inspiring notes resound. 

The silver chords so gaily prest, 

Woke symphony in every breast ; 

Now, as the lightning’s beams intense, 
In thunder-pealing eloquence,— 

All plaintive as the mourning dove, 

And gently whispered thoughts of love. 
Sorrow forgot the bitter tear, 

Towering ambition paused to hear, 
Avarice on tiptoe glided near, 

Hoarding sweet sounds with greedy ear. 
Dost doubt me, friend Go ask the brave 
Whose manly tears adorn his grave : 
Ask of the great who toil for fame, 
And they will bid thee read his name 
Inscribed upon Columbia’s dome, 

And proubly claim him all her own. 





IsRakEL. 


Where passion’s votaries whirl along ? , 
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NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 
NO. VI. 


“ An army is a collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man.”— Locke. 


To tHe Hon. Tuomas H. Benton: 


In contrasting the cost of our military establish- 
ment with that of England, and showing the great 
disparity existing between the expense of main- 
taining the soldier in their service and in ours, it 
has been stated, that “our Staff is enormously 
large and expensive, compared with the dine of our 
Army.”* This expression may be made to bear 
an interpretation not intended, and one which would 
not be sustained by facts and sound reasoning : but 
so far as it will apply and is intended to be used, it 
strengthens the positions assumed and gains force 
by being qualified. It was never intended to apply 
to every branch taken separately, but to the Staff 
of the Army as a whole; some corps of which, it 
is readily admitted, are by no means larger or more 
expensive than they should be. But when this is 
acknowledged to be the case, how disproportion- 
ately large, unwieldy and expensive must other 
branches be to produce the disparity proved to exist 
by the comparisons just referred to. 


CORPS OF TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 


In reference to this corps serious doubts are 
entertained, and a variety of opinions expressed on 
the propriety of registering and paying, as a part of 
the military establishment, a set of officers with 
military rank, but who have no connection, even 
the most remote, with the Army. They have no 
feeling in common with it, except in so far as it 
gives them rank and title, with the privilege of 
exercising their taste in bedecking themselves with 
gorgeous uniforms and displaying at their sides a 
sword which they well know was never intended 
for use. 

Our service is now honored with two corps of 
Engineers. One of them, the Military Engineers, 
as they are usually termed, (in contradistinction, I 
suppose, to the others, which are certainly not mili- 
tary,) a legitimate portion of every Army, and 
without which it is imperfect and unsuited for 
military operations upon proper scientific principles. 
The other is termed “‘ Topographical Engineers,” 
and in their nature are neither civil, naval nor mili- 
tary. Shortly after the organization of this corps 
in 1838, for up to that time it had no organization, 
a serious controversy ensued between it and the 
Engineer corps proper, for the ascendancy. The 
province of the Military Engineers had never before 
this been invaded; but the success attending the 
endeavors of our “ Topographical Engineers” to 
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secure a great addition to their numbers, and the 
promotion consequent to that success were so exhila- 
rating as to inspire them with a belief that, with 
due diligence and attention, they might supplant 
the Military Engineers, or, at least, be associated 
with them in their high and important duties. But 
in this, fortunately for the reputation and character 
of our “* Engineer corps,” they were unsuccessful ; 
and those works which have been planned and com- 
menced by our able and diligent Military Engineers 
are left to be finished and perfected by their scienti- 
fic projectors. This just but unexpected decision 
left the “‘ Topographical Engineers” no alternative, 
but to fall back and seek such employment as might 
be offered by any other branch of the government ; 
not a foothold being left for them on the military 
platform. It now hangs like the Indian depart- 
ment, on the skirts of the Army, with an addi- 
tional and very objectionable feature—the military 
rank conferred upon its officers—to which they 
have no stronger claim than Indian agents, if we 
except that of possession. 

The original right in the one case to be con- 
sidered a part of our military establishment is about 
as great as it is in the other. ‘The only advantage 
accruing to the Army is a privilege, graciously 
granted, to father their expenditures ; a repudiation 
of which would now be considered as treason. 
That the duties of this corps are independent of 
and distinct from those of the Army, or any branch 
of it, will fully appear by reference to the estimates 
of its chief. 

For the fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 
1845, he estimates for the gross sum of $1,341,716. 
By a minute examination of the detailed items 
which make up that sum, it is seen that but two of 
them can by any possibility be made to refer to the 
Army or the military defences of the country. 
These two amount to the inconsiderable sum of 
$30,000. For the fiscal year preceding this, the 
sum of $1,181,500 was asked for by this depart- 
ment; about the same proportion of which was 
applicable to the military defences of the country. 
And for this insignificant service rendered our mili- 
tary defences—the application of $30,000 a year— 
the Army is made to bear an annual burden of 

70,000 for the support of this corps of officers. 
It would seem to be more appropriate that the whole 
establishment, officers, appropriations and expendi- 
tures should be attached to and accounted for by 
the Treasury or Navy Department, or divided 
between the two. The “erection of light-houses 
and improvement of rivers and harbors,” for which 
nearly the whole of their appropriations are asked, 
are certainly more intimately connected with those 
departments than with the military. That, how- 
ever, would be a sad blow, as it would relieve them 
from the burden of “our sword,” and with that 
would fall all “ pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war.” 
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The annual cost for the payment of this corps of { verting the intentions of the institution is reformed. 
officers is about $53,000. If we add to this the| Unless it is reformed, the injurious effect must prove 
commutation which they receive for allowances not serious, and when that noble institution falls, as I 
drawn in kind, and the expenses attending their | fear it is destined to do, from an accumulation of 









































periodical changes from North to South, and from | ills, the days of honor and pride in the Army are 
| South to North again, we shall find a sum exceed- | over. 
ing that which has been assumed as the annual ex-| The officers of this corps of “ Topographical 


pense incurred for their support. Whether these| Engineers” are mostly distributed to the large and 
periodical journeys, which have secured to their| pleasant cities of the country, principally on the 
performers the appellation of “ birds of passage,” | sea-board, and in numbers varying from one to sia, 
and which occur about the time of the vernal and|engaged probably one third of their time whilst 
autumnal equinoxes, are to be attributed to the af-|the appropriations last, which is not more than half 
finity existing between this astronomical era and|the year on an average. It is frequently a cause 
these devotees of science, or whether they result| of merriment to hear the juniors at these places 
from the faithful discharge of some unknown and | “define their positions”—gravely asserting that they 
mysterious duty, has not yet been made known with | are assistants to Captain , and in the next 
sufficient certainty to admit of comment. breath most innocently admitting the Captain has 
It is entirely unnecessary to go into a detailed | nothing to do, but expects to have when Congress 
account of the duties done by the officers of this| makes another appropriation. ‘This they all most 
corps, and the time occupied therein, since it is|ardently desire, as they suffer excessively from 
contended they have no legitimate connection with | ennut, especially during the dull seasons. 
the Army; and are merely joined to it for conve-| It is a matter scarcely within my scope, but I 
nience sake, if not for deception. As this position|cannot refrain from remarking to those of our 
is denied, however, and military rank, privileges | statesmen who are opposed to the splendid schemes 
and prerogatives are claimed, a reference to the|of ‘internal improvement, by the general gov- 
origin, progress and present condition of the corps, | ernment,” which have been frequently started in 
as compared with the Army, will show it has never|our country and as frequently put down, that, in 
been regulated by the latter nor associated with it| sustaining this corps of officers, they are merely 
in the discharge of any but the most trivial services. | paving the way to a vast expenditure of public 
In the year 1814, when the aggregate strength| money on river and harbor improvements, which 
of our Army was over 60,000, and it was engaged | many of them believe to be unconstitutional. 
on active service, there were attached to it nine| The detailed estimates of this department, an- 
officers called “ Topographical Engineers” and their | nually submitted to Congress, show that nineteen 
assistants. By an act of the 3rd of March, 1815, twentieths of the money expended by this corps 
which reduced the strength of the Army to 10,000, | of officers, is upon schemes of “ internal improve- 
these officers were unprovided for. In 1816, ¢hree|ment;” the most violent opponents of which— 
“Topographical Engineers” were added to this} Southern members of Congress—are the very men 
Army of 10,000 men. In 1821, again, when the ag-| who afford the most generous support to the Army, 
gregate strength of the Army was reduced to 6,000, | including this disavowed and uncongenial member ; 
the number of these officers was increased to ¢en.| unconscious they are fostering a system against 
When that memorable Staff act of the 5th of July,| which they entertain a most inveterate and uncom- 
1838, became a Jaw. the strength of the Army ad-| promising hostility. 
vanced to 12,500 from about 7,500. Not so slow,| A very strong reason why this corps of officers 
however, with these “ birds of passage,” they made | should nut be considered a part of the military estab- 
a leap at once from éen to thirty-six, including just| lishment, and its members clothed with military ; 
double the number of field officers allowed a regi-| rank, is the fact that such rank renders them eligi- 
ment of troops. When the Army was again re-| ble to seats on Courts- Martial, for which they are 
duced in 1842 to near about 8,000, not a single} entirely unsuited. Their positions and duties are 
reduction occurred in this corps. Where now is| not such as to induce them to study military law, 
the relation to be found between this “corps of} or to regard it even as coming within the scope of 
Topographical Engineers,” and the Army? Since| their duties. And, besides, they are from necessity 
1838, additions have been made to the ¢hirzy-six| utterly ignorant of the “customs of service,” by 
officers of this corps, by the appointment annually | which we are as much bound as the civilian is by 
of Brevet Second Lieutenants from the graduates| the common law of the land. Indeed, the mem- 
of the Military Academy, until their number has| bers of our courts are sworn to be governed by 
increased to forty, sometimes more. This latter| ‘the custom of war in like cases,” when any point 
circumstance has, to a great extent, contributed to| shall arise not fully explained by law. Many of 
that violent opposition shown to the Academy | the officers of this corps, it is known, were at one 
; within a few years past, which is now on the in-|time in the line of the Army, and were then pro- 
crease and will continue until the custom of per-' bably conversant with the laws and customs of ser- 
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vice: but others there are who never have been, 
and since their appointment to this corps have had | 
no opportunity of learning what they are sworn to| 
abide by when placed on Courts-Martial. Yet. 
from these men, no doubt very able, competent and | 
efficient in their proper sphere—over a drawing- 
board with a lead-pencil, india-ink dnd a goose- 
quill—we frequently see selected members of a 
Court-Martial who are to set as judges in cases in- 
volving the commission of an officer, or the life of 
a soldier. 

The remark of a committee at the last session 
of Congress, in their report on the system of com- 
pensation, &c., in the Army, applies with equal, if 
not greater force to its organization. ‘‘ The evils 
and abuses * * * appear to have been the results 
of piece-meal legislation—legislation made upon 
the spur of the occasion, for a particular purpose, 
and afterwards permitted to remain for general 
uses.” ‘The Army is at length made up of “ shreds 
and patches,” having been alternately increased 
and diminished until it is necessary for one to read 
a moderate size volume, in order to arrive at its 
organization. Which, by a peculiar facility of in- 
terpretation, possessed only at head quarters, can 
be so read as to mean any thing, or nothing, accord- 
ing to the whim or caprice of the moment. Light 
Artillery-seems to be the prevailing mania at present, 
and to that the law has made its bow with becom- 
ing submission. Viewed in all its parts, our organi- 
zation now bears a strong resemblance to the Irish- 
man’s blanket, which he had lengthened by cutting 
off from one end and sewing on to the other until 
the whole fabric was destroyed, and though his time 
and labor were gone, he was mortified to find a com- 
plete failure in attaining his object. It will before 
long become necessary to pass another law with 
the strange but significant title of, “* An act to ascer- 
tain and fix the military establishment of the Uni- 
ted States.”* To accomplish the first part of the 
requirement in such an act would require “‘a spe- 
cial committee with authority to send for persons 
and papers.” Our present organization and the 
laws applicable thereto, can by no possible contor- 
tion be made to harmonize. Some of the varia- 
tions from law are probably improvements, but be- 
cause the end is a good one, the means, being in 
violation of law, are not justifiable. One of these 
violations is to be found in the appointment of 
Brevet Second Lieutenants in the corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


This corps, usually called “ Military Engineers” 
in contradistinction to the others, which are civil 
if any thing, was considerably increased with the 
other Staff corps in 1838; and although it is large 
beyond all proportion in comparison with the 





* Act approved 30th May, 1796. 


strength of the Army, yet few doubt the expedi- 
ency of the increase, when the present condition 
of our military defences is considered, in addition 
to the vast extent of sea-board we have entirely un- 
fortified. Were our country in a perfect state of 
defence, so far as military works could make it, or 
did even an approximation to it exist, it would be in- 
expedient to maintain a corps of Engineers large 
enough for an army of 100,000 men. But there 
is no probability, that within the next half cen- 
tury sound policy will admit of the reduction of 
our present corps, so ably and efficiently officered. 
It is a source of great annoyance to these officers, 
and one of no little loss to the government, that 
appropriations have been dealt out with snch a 
parsimonious hand. Works have to be suspended, 
materials laid-up, implements disposed of and hands 
discharged, because appropriations are not regu- 
larly made and in sufficient quantities—for made 
they must be, sooner or later. The officers of 
this corps, when the necessity exists, will perform 
all the duties of a military nature now assigned the 
Topographical Engineers, in much less time and 
with far more ability. 


THE MEDICAL STAFF. 


In this branch of our Staff is to be found another 
instance of the necessity of regulating the number 
of officers by the peculiar circumstances under 
which their services are to be rendered. If our 
little Army were concentrated for operations in the 
field, as a body, we should have medical officers 
enough for ten times the duties to be performed. 
But scattered over a vast extent of country in 
small detachments, remote in many instances from 
all intercourse with the world, it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary that our corps of medical officers 
should be proportioned to the number of positions 
to be supplied. Having had most favorable oppor- 
tunities of judging, both as patient and observer, I 
should be doing violence to my own feelings, when 
making any mention of this department, to with- 
hold my most cordial and sincere acknowledg- 
ments to its officers for their devotion to duty, and 
the ability with which they perform it. This sub- 
ject has been sometimes referred to by the Sur- 
geon General, in his annual reports. In 1839, 
speaking of the services rendered by these officers 
in the pestilential climate of Florida, where they 
frequently had to ride from post to post through 
the enemy’s country to attend the sick, he says: 
‘“‘ For this very severe and perilous duty—this ex- 
traordinary devotion to their country’s cause, (this 
extra service being peculiar to themselves, and not 
absolutely to be required of them,) these officers 
are entitled to a full measure of praise; and I do 
not hesitate thus to express the high sense that I 


entertain of their public services and of their pub-. 



























lic worth.” In this just tribute it is believed the 
Army has united with unusual unanimity. 


COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 





The Commissariat is an important branch of 
every military service, and deserves some notice | 
whilst on the subject of organization. As it at} 
present exists in our Army, the approximation to | 
perfection is so near that I forbear a single sug- 
gestion, except to repeat the objection made to 
clothing Quarter-masters with military rank, even 
beyond that they hold in the line of the Army. It 
is an anomaly to confer rank on an individual for 
performing duties done every day by merchants 
and grocers—the purchase and distribution of sup- 
plies. ‘The admirable success attending the duties 
of this department, the perfect quiet and want of 
ostentation with which they are performed, and 
the universal satisfaction manifested by all having 
the slightest connection or intercourse with it, must 
be attributed in a great measure, if not entirely, to 
the able, yet mild, affable and gentlemanly veteran 
who presides over its duties; aided as he is and 
has been by that talent which such men may read- 
ily command. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 


This is the only one remaining to be noticed, and 
in importance is secondary to none, unless the 
Engineers. From 1821 to 1838 one officer with 
the rank of Colonel sufficed for the duties of this 
department. He was always at general head 
quarters. In 1838, it was discovered that an ad- 
dition of sex officers—two Majors and four Cap- 
tains—was necessary. ‘This necessity it was pre- 
sumed arose from an increase of the Army from 
near 8000 to 12,500. But it appears not to have 
been the case, or the reduction of 1842 would 
have rendered them useless. Like some other 
branches of the Staff, it now requires in this de- 
partment five times the number of officers, with 
greatly increased rank and pay to accomplish the 
same duties as formerly. In its chief, however, 
the line of the Army has a firm and stanch friend, 
to whom they in gratitude acknowledge their in- 
debtedness, and appreciate it the more since it is 
perfectly disinterested. 

An Adjutant General at the head quarters of the 
Army, and an assistant in each of the military 
geographical divisions, would be ample for all duties 
in their department. The other offices should be 
abolished as useless excrescences. 

The Pay Department has so little connection 
with the Army, that it is deemed unnecessary to 
notice it further than to express surprise that its 
officers should ever have been decorated with epau- 
letts, and armed with “ our sword.” 

In concluding this subject, it seems to be an ap- 
propriate occasion for remarking, that, if any thing 
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which has been said by the writer heretofore, is 
deemed to be harsh and personal in its application, 
he fully disclaims such an intention, and atones for 
what he admits to have been a transgression, if 
the inference of personality is just and natural. 


iIn making this admission, however, the right to 


examine into and comment on the official acts of 


| all public servants is not yielded, the acts of indi- 


viduals in their official capacity, being as open to 
comment and scrutiny as those of masses. Not 
claiming to be infallible, or even more free from 
errors of judgment than others, nothing will be 
more gratifying than to consult their views when 
an opportunity is afforded. But under no circum- 
stances will the slightest notice be taken of any 
personal reflections, or sly and covert insinuations. 
A SuBa.rern. 





WOMAN, THY PLACE IS BEHIND THE THRONE.” 


In the October Messenger appeared some lines upon the 
foregoing sentiment, which have called forth the following 
appropriate answer. We found it in the Evening Mirror, 
lately established by Morris & Willis.—[ Ed. Mess. 


7 
LINES, 
SUGGESTED ON SEEING THE STANZAS UPON THE WORDS, 
“* Woman, thy Place is Behind the Throne.” 


Go to the humble peasant’s cot, go at the close of day, 
And odors from a thousand flow’rs shall round your path- 
way stray ; 
But sweeter than those odors are the joyous notes they 
raise, 
Who innocently offer up their hymn of grateful praise. 
Whose whisper prompts their song and pray’r? 
Woman! thy gentle voice is there. 


Go where the taper dimly burns, go to the humble bed, 
And watch when fitfully is turn’d the restless fever’d head : 
Whose eye is that which gazes on the form that suffers there ? 
Whose thoughts anticipate each wish, with never-ceasing 
care? 
Whose voice breathes love in every tone ? 
Woman! the praise be all thine own. 


But if the page of hist’ry must speak of deeds gone by, 
One far more fair than Briton’s boast fails not to meet the 
eye ; 
Behold Columbia’s flag, as its stars and stripes unfold ; 
Not half the deeds beneath it done have ever yet been told. 
Search ’midst the annals of its fame; 
There oft is written woman’s name. 


Hark! what a voice is that we hear, breath’d by the lapse 
of time ? ; 

What infant shricks are those we hear, which tell the reign 
of crime? 

Mary! it is thy wicked reign, which Britons blush to name! 

When woman’s tears, and infant’s cries, commingled with 
the flame. 





Those annals England’s ’scutcheon stain, 
Deeper than all her foes can name. 
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But few behold thy sex’s form enclose a heart so cold ; 
And Russia’s hist’ry woman’s heart more truthfully bas told. 
Elizabeth! thy gentle hand ne’er sign’d the writ of death— 
Thou could’st not give, and would not take thy subjects’ 
fleeting breath. 
We love to dwell upon thy name, 
And write the record of thy fame. 


Go to the Hill of Calvary, and woman's form is there, 
Where Roman banners proudly wave, and float upon the 
air; 
Look on the dying Saviour, where all save one had fled, 
Who oft with him hath journey’d—oft with him broke bread. 
A faithful and a female band, 
These then around him closer stand. 


And still we bid thee seek not “the cloud-cap’d tower of 
fame ;” 
Ye need no herald there, to sound the praises of thy name. 
Within our heart of hearts is plac’d affection’s sacred throne, 
Tis there that thy dominion is, we fully, frankly own! 
Thy gentle sceptre there we bless, 
And feel what fame can ne’er express. 





DESULTORY NOTES ON DESULTORY READINGS. 


Proceepines or tHe Navat Court-Martiat IN 
THE CASE OF ALEXANDER SLIDELL Mackenzie, 
A ComMMANDER in THE Navy or THe Unirep 
States, &c., &c., to which is annexed an elabo- 
rate review by James Fennimore Cooper. 8 vo., 
pages 344. Henry G. Langley: New-York, 
1844. * 


Of this large octavo, 255 pages are taken up 
with the trial, and 81 with the Review. 

According to the “ advertisement” these “ pages 
comprise an authentic account of the official pro- 
ceedings of the Naval Court-Martial, convened in 
the case of Alexander Slidell Mackenzie,” &e. 

By what means, or through what channel the 
author of the “elaborate Review” obtained “ the offi- 
cial proceedings” is not stated, although it is as- 
serted that this volume is an authentic account. 
Was it obtained from the archives of the govern- 
ment by permission? There is some doubt as to the 
authenticity of this copy of the proceedings. We 
read, page 309, “ We have turned to this boy’s tes- 
timony, as given in the Tribune’s report of the 
proceedings of the eourt of inquiry, &c,” “One 
objection to the statement of the boy as given in 
the newspaper,” &c. Again—page 344. “At 
pages 288 and 283, the names of Anderson and 
Browning are confounded together in a way that 
may mislead the reader. This has arisen from the 
fact that a portion of the record had not reached us, 
and we followed newspaper reports—always unsafe 
guides—for a small portion of the testimony.” How 
can any account of “ official proceedings” of any 
court be authentic when a portion of it is derived 
from “‘ newspaper reports—always unsafe guides ?” 





n Desultory 
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this account of this very important case, we call 
attention to the following sentences, page 339, 
which give some indication of the manner of making 
this book, as well as the guo animo of its author: 

“We owe it to ourselves to say, that the record 
has reached us so irregularly, while the publishers 
pressed so fast for copy, as to render our examina- 
tion of this mutiny less compact and lucid than we 
could wish. The case was not wholly before us 
when we began to write, and we confess that the 
|testimony, as it has become more fully developed, 
has wrought some modifications of our views, which 
will possibly be apparent to the reader. As the 
changes have been adverse to the case of Captain 

Mackenzie, however, we have not thought them of 
| sufficient importance to rewrite the earlier portion 
\of our article.” 

After hearing a judge declare that he began to 
write his opinion before he heard all the testimony, 
and that what he had heard before he began to 
write reached him irregularly, and that he was 
obliged to give it a hasty or hurried examination, 
who will regard the opinion, or place any confidence 
in his decision, no matter whether it be for or 
against the prisoner? The inference is, that the 
judge, (or reviewer,) has prejndged the case of the 
| prisoner, and that he sat himself deliberately down 
| for the purpose of “ proving more clearly his guilt.” 
The reviewer condemns the whole course of Capt. 
Mackenzie in the mutiny of the Somers, and 
labors to prove the propriety of his opinion, and in 
doing so, implies that the mind of the captain is not 
capable of perceiving logical deductions. ‘“ We 
have had some occasions for understanding the 
mind of Captain Mackenzie, and we ascribe more 
to its peculiarities, perhaps, than total strangers 
and severe judges might be disposed to yield.” 
Here the reviewer appears somewhat in the aspect 
of a witness against the prisoner, while he presides 
on the judgment seat. ‘There seems to be a strongly 
hostile and personal feeling against Captain Mac- 
kenzie, on the part of the reviewer, which occasion- 
ally displays itself ungenerously. ‘ The ambition 
of the author has let us into the secrets of the 
commander, in more than one instance,” page 336. 
Again—* many imagine that Captain Mackenzie’s 
report betrays the evidence to glean personal 
renown, from the manner in which it is pretended 
he saved his own life and those of his associates. 
The feebleness of this extraordinary document 
renders its writer obnoxious to very injurious sus- 
picions certainly, and this among the number; but 
the mental obliquity, so very obvious throughout 
the whole affair, renders any ordinary analysis of 
human motives exceedingly precarious. God alone 
can say how far any selfish feeling was mixed up 
with the mistakes of this terrible transaction.” 

It strikes us that the work of writing an elabo- 
rate and just review of the Mackenzie case yet 
In the present instance there 
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seems to be a still lingering resentment of Macken- | beneficial effects of proper ventilation we extract 
zie’s Review of Cooper's Naval History, and all the the following from the work mentioned, in hopes 
leaven of the stale tale of the Battle of Lake Erie | that it may attract attention and lead to the increase 
has not yet worked itself off. Under this impres-|of health, comfort and longevity in our country. 
sion it is our notion that Mr. Cooper, under the | ; 
circumstances, would have acted more in seers | “It appears to be universally admitted, that a low diet 


d a eel d i ig .  |diminishes the necessity for much air, and that, on the 
ance with good taste and generosity by leaving | other hand, where there is little air, there cannot be a great 


the subject of the Somers’ mutiny entirely to appetite for food. There are no periods accordingly, if we 





other hands. 

We do not think the volume can be safely re-| 
ferred to as a perfectly accurate and entirely authen- | 
tic report of Mackenzie’s trial. It is to be hoped 
that both the proceedings of the Court-Martial and | 
the Court of Inquiry will be some day published | 
under legal authority without the commentaries of 
either friend or foe. 

The review is alone valuable in showing us what | 
are the opinions of Mr. Cooper, as to the value of 
which it is probable many persons will differ. 


Pancoast’s Operative Surcery.—Here is a 
quarto volume, containing eighty beautiful litho- 
graphs illustrating every operation in surgery, so 
clearly and elegantly described in the text, that no 
man can fail to comprehend them. Messrs. Carey 
and Hart have reason to be proud of publishing 
such a book, and the profession of medicine or sur- 
gery will be gratified that such a work has ema- 
nated from an American author. One medical 
journal declares that, “‘ of its kind, it has no supe- 
rior,” and we do not hazard much in venturing our 
Opinion that this declaration will meet with univer- 
sal approbation. 

The New York Journal of Medicine holds on 
and promises to be worthy of patronage, which 
ought to increase to reward the editor and the dis- 
tinguished contributors to its pages. Its tone, how- 
ever, is not precisely to our taste; it deals a little 
too much in mere personal and local jealousies, and, 
in this respect, too closely resembles the London 
Lancet. It may get rid of this when it gets to be 
older. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND Practice 
or VENTILATION, with remarks on warming, exclu- 
sive lighting, and the communication of sound. 
By David Boswell Reid, M. D., F. R. S. E., &c., 
&c. London 1844. 8 vo. p.p. 451. 

Intimately connected with the subject of warm- 


except a period of severe bodily exercise, where the con- 
stitution demands such a variety of supply as immediately 
before and after dinner ; and, in the present state of society, 
a large share of the evil not unfrequently attendant upon a 
dinner party, does not always arise so much from individuals 
having taken more than their constitution requires, but 
rather from the vitiated air with which the system is usually 
surrounded at such periods. Some years ago, about fifty 
members of the Royal Society club, at Edinburgh, dined 
in an apartment I had constructed, where, though iilumi- 
nated by gas, the products of its combustion were essen- 
tially excluded, as they were all removed by a ventilating 
tube connected with, but concealed in, the crop of the 
gothic pendant in which the central lights were placed. 
Large quantities of mild atmosphere were constantly sup- 
plied and passed in quick succession through the apartment 
throughout the whole evening, the effect being varied from 
time to time by infusing ordoriferous materials, so that the 
air should imitate successively that of a lavender field, of 
an orange grove, &c. Nothing very special was noticed, 
during the time of dinner\by the members; but Mr. Barry, 
of the British Hotel, who provided the dinner, and who 
from the members of the club being frequently in the habit 
of dining in his rooms, was familiar with their constitutions, 
showed the committee that three times the amount of wines 
had been taken that was usually consumed by the same 
party in a room lighted by gas, but not ventilated—that he 
had been surprised to observe that gentlemen whose usual 
allowance was two glasses, took, without hesitation, as 
much as a half a bottle—that those who were in the habit 
of taking a half a bottle took a bottle and a half, and that, 
in short, he had been compelled twice to send hackney 
coaches for additional supplies during dinner, though he had 
provided a larger supply than usual, considering the circum- 
stances under which the members met. 

‘“‘ Minute inquiries afterwards assured me that no head- 
ache nor other injurious consequences had followed this 
meeting, nor were any of the members aware at the mo- 
ment that they had partaken more heartily than usual, till 
Mr. Barry showed them what had taken place. The meet- 
ing included individuals of all ages and of extreme variety 
of occupations, among whom there were judges and members 
of Parliament, medical men and members of the bar, naval 
and military officers, whose different ages varied as much 
as their various professional occupations.” Page 189-1. 


The work of Dr. Reid refers more particularly 





ing is that of properly ventilating dwellings and 
public buildings of all kinds. British scientific 
travellers, and especially Mr. Combe, the phrenolo- 
gist, complain of the little attention given to this 
subject by architects and- builders in the United 
States. A perusal of Dr. Reid's book, however, 
satisfies us that of all people on earth we are not 
alone censurable on this account. In England and 
Scotland there is room for improvement, and there 
is quite as much necessity perhaps on the continent 
as in other situations for attention to this very im- 
portant subject. Asa striking illustration of the 





to the mechanical contrivances for securing proper 
ventilation, and only touches incidentally on its 
effects upon health. The mechanical or rather the 
dynamic phenomena connected with moving cur- 
rents of air under various influences, and explana- 
tions of the principles of his subject, are accompa- 
nied by 330 wood cut illustrations. The style of 
writing may be understood by the above extract. 
The various modes of heating by steam, by high 
and low temperature hot water apparatus, high and 
low temperature stoves and furnaces, and by open 
fires are touched upon; and the laws of heat and 
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the constitution of the atmosphere, as well as the 
gases with which it is contaminated in various situa- 
tions and under various circumstances, are briefly 
noticed. 

This work is worthy the special study of sea- 
faring men, and to officers in the navy and naval 
architects we particularly recommend it, for we 
have no where met with clearer views on the sub- 
ject of ventilating ships, or stronger instances of 
the baleful consequences of want of ventilation in 
ships of war and other vessels. 

We recommend an American edition of this 
work, which is calculated to produce as much in- 
terest and benefit among the people as any of the 
popular books of Liebig. Let the Publisher do it 
justice and give us all the illustrations. 


On THE Nature AnD MANAGEMENT OF THE Horse 
IN Heautu anp Disgzase.—-By William Roper, Sur- 
geon, T. C. D. 12mo. p.117. London, 1844. A 
neat and excellent little book well worthy of an Ame- 
rican dress. 


A Generat Outing or THE Anima Kinepom 
AND Manuat or Comparative Anatomy. By 
Tuomas Rymer Jones, F. Z. 8., &c., &e. 336 
Engravings. 8 vo., pp. 732. London, 1841. 
We scarcely expect to see any lignographic 

engravings more exquisitely beautiful than those 
which illustrate the volume whose title is written 
above ; which gives a very satisfactory view of the 
general structure of the animal kingdom. To the 
great majority of the readers of the Messenger, we 
presume this volume is unknown, and being an ex- 
pensive one, and treating of matters which interest 
comparatively few persons in the United States, 
will, in all probability, not be reprinted. Never- 
theless, as some copies have found their way across 
the Atlantic, it may serve a good purpose to call 
attention to the work. ‘To physiologists and stu- 
dents of physiology, naturalists and physicians, it 
ought to be interesting to trace animal organization 
through the great series, from the seemingly life- 
less sponge to man, the crowning glory of the ani- 
mal creation. But to read this work profitably, 
some little elementary knowledge of physiology 
should be previously possessed, and also some know- 
ledge of Natural History, a subject of more impor- 
tance and of wider bearing on the future condition 
of our country than is commonly believed. It is 
not necessary that every man should be a profound 
naturalist, but every man in a new country like 
ours might advantageously know enough of the 
subject to appreciate wisely the various phenomena 
which daily occur and pass unnoticed for want of 
elementary knowledge of this subject. 

We may remark, in passing, that we do not agree 
with Dr. Dunglison, who, in his most admirable 
little book entitled the “‘ Medical Student,” conveys 
the idea, that Natural History is of no use to the phy- 
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requisition by the practitioner, to select the drugs 
and medicines he may use in practice. To drug- 
gists and dealers in drugs he does not seem to 
think it of consequence; nevertheless, in another 
work of great value, his “ Human Physiology,” he 
draws largely on Natural History to elucidate the 
subject. 

By the term Natural History we mean that 
science which embraces a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of all bodies, living or brute, inorganic, which 
are on the whole face of the earth, or united to- 
gether to constitute its mass; a knowledge of the 
phenomena observable in these bodies, the charac- 
teristics by which they may be distinguished from 
each other, and the parts they play in the great 
total of the creation. Its domain is immense, and 
its importance does not yield to its extent. Some 
men, possessing little acquaintance with science, 
perceive in it a mere collection of anecdotes more 
fitted to gratify idle curiosity than to exercise the 
mind, or they regard it as a dry study of technical 
names and arbitrary classifications ; but such an 
opinion has its source in ignorance, for no one pos- 
sessing the most elementary notions of Natural 
History can fail to recognize its great utility. The 
spectacle of nature, so grand and so harmonious as 
it is, showing how vastly superior the beautiful 
reality of the creation is to the beau ideal of human 
inventions, elevates and disposes the mind to high 
and salutary thoughts. The knowledge of ourselves 
and of the objects which surround us is not only to 
satisfy our craving for information which is devel- 
oped in proportion to the increase of intelligence; 
it is a necessary basis to many other studies, and 
is eminently calculated to give that rectitude of 
judgment, without which the most brilliant quali- 
ties lose their value, and, in the course of life, 
rather lead from than conduct us to useful ends. 
The importance of the natural sciences should be 
too evident to require demonstration. But let us 
look round usa moment: think of the wealth buried 
in the bowels of the earth, and the services daily 
rendered to industry by Geology and Mineralogy . 
behold the plants, so varied and so beautiful, which 
supply our wants in magnificent prodigality, and 
think how important a guide Natural History may 
be made to agriculture; enumerate those animals 
which produce wool, silk and honey and those that 
assist our toils with their strength, or those which, 
instead of being useful to us, destroy our crops ; 
remember too the long list of diseases by which 
the human machine is afflicted, and bear in mind 
the fact that medicine acts blindly when it does not 
rest upon scientific knowledge of the nature of 
man. The practical importance of the study of 
Natural History, we repeat, requires no proof, and 
must be felt, no matter what may be our career ; 
but its utility does not stop here; the influence it 
can be made to exert over our faculties themselves 
is worthy of the most serious attention. In fact 
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the natural sciences, by reason of the routine sys- 
tem peculiar to them, accustom the mind to go back 
from effects to causes, and at the same time, inva- 
riably, to submit results deduced from preceding 
observations to the test of new facts; their study 
leads to speculations of the most elevated character, 
but never leads the imagination astray, because it 
always places material proof along side of theory. 
And beyond any other pursuit, Natural History 


|as taught in elementary works on Natural History. 
Let us take a short extract from Say’s ‘“ American 
Entomology.” 

‘** Above sanguineous ; five spots on the thorax, 
four on each elytrum, and scutel black; head and 
all beneath black.” ‘This is a specific description of 
an insect, perfectly intelligible to any one acquaint- 
ed with the elements, but which can convey no use- 
ful information to one ignorant of them. The 


exercises the mind in habits of method, a part of| pupil is at once arrested by the technical names of 


logic without which every investigation is laborious 
and every exposition obscure. 
Natural History ought to constitute one of the 


parts, namely, thorax, elytrum, scutel, &c., and for 
want of understanding them, the description is 
Greek to him. 





elements of every system of liberal education ; but 
it is not necessary that every young man should be 
anaturalist. Ina science so vast in its scope, to be- 
come a proficient would require more time than 
can be spared from other classical studies, and it 
comprises a host of details, useful only to those | 
who are desirous of devoting themselves especially | 
to it. What every well educated young man ought 
to know, is not the characteristics which distin- 
guish this or that genus of plants or animals from 
another genus, nor the exact course of every nerve, 
or every artery inthe humanbody. ‘To charge his 
memory with such details would subject him to 
labor which would be neither useful nor durable in 
its results ; but what he ought to possess are sound 
views on all the great questions that it is the pro- 
vince of the natural sciences to solve; on the con- 
stitution of the earth, and the physical revolutions 
that have taken place on its surface; on the man- 
ner in which the functions of all creatures are 
performed, and the principal modifications observed 
in their structure, according to the kind of life for 
which they have been destined. Such informa- 
tion, once acquired, would not be soon forgotten, 
and such information must be specially sought by 
all who would become naturalists, and still it is 
enough for those whose occupations are not closely 
connected with these sciences. 

Such are the opinions of an eminent naturalist 
in France, and I am sure, the propagation of these 
opinions in our country will advance its interests. 
Not many months ago the agricultural society of 
New-York discussed plans of schools of agricul- 
ture and plans of agricultural education ; most of 
these plans were confined to the dissemination of 
a knowledge of agricultural chemistry, and of the 
improvement and management of soils, and only 
one member suggested that a work on insects ought 
to form apart of the school libraries. Now, it 
may be properly asked, what advantage is any 
book on insects or any class of animals, in a school, 
if the students or pupils are ignorant of the lan- 
guage, of the meaning of the systematic and tech- 
nical language in which it must be written. To 
read Harris’ or Say’s book on insects advanta- 








To the science of agriculture, Natural History, 


properly taught, is of great importance, because it 
teaches us the structure of animals, the mode of 
their existence, and what is essential to their life. 
Knowing this, we are better able to treat their 
diseases, and to destroy those which are injurious 
to our interests. 


But enough has been said to show, that in our 


opinion, the elements of Natural History should 
constitute an important branch of agricultural edu- 
cation especially, even at the expense of Latin and 


Greek, or of other languages. 
Hoeazan. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


AN ADIEU TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 


Once more, kind patrons, we have to bid you 
farewell—an affectionate, grateful farewell! The 
Autumn is past, our annual fruits are gathered, and, 
may we not hope, garnered by you. It has been 
our aim to make them fit for preservation and to 
remove all impurity that might lead to corruption. 
How far we have succeeded is left to your liberal 
judgment. Of our desires and aspirations alone 
will we boast. They have been elevated—far be- 
yond present attainment; perhaps beyond ultimate 
realization. But with your encouraging smiles 
and support, we will struggle on, only remember- 
ing “the things that are behind” so far as to de- 
rive incitement towards those that are before us. 
The way of improvement is open and known. 
Your aid only is required to enable us to pursue it. 
In offering you, then, our parting thanks, we would 
solicit a continuance, yea an increase of your pat- 
ronage. Few caterers for the Literary taste are 
on the road to opulence ; and hence they need and, 
it is generally admitted, deserve a richer reward 
than that which they receive. 

Though the wheels of Time have brought us, as 
it were, toa fork in the road, we trust that we 











geously, the pupil must first be acquainted some- 
what with the structure and functions of insects 


shall net be separated; but will soon resume our 
journey together under brighter skies and over 
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smoother, fairer ways. But whether this be our; 
fortune or not, may you enjoy overflowing pros-| 
perity and a peace calm as that which fills the 
breast of early innocence. 

All our contributors will please accept our cor- 
dial thanks ; and we return our acknowledgments 
to the various enterprising publishers who have 
kindly furnished us with their publications ; and to 
the conductors of the Press for their courtesy and 
friendly notices, which if undeserved, were unso- 
licited. 

To all our colaborers in the fields of Literature, 
we offer the right hand of fellowship and good feel- 
ing. We are proudly conscious that no narrow 
jealousy, nor vindictive bitterness, nor even un- 
courteous disparagement has marked our course. 
We can never be an Ishmaelite in Letters; and 
hope to flourish along with our cotemporaries, not 
upon their ruin, or demerits, but upon the Literary 
Spirit of our countrymen and of the South, where 
we feel that we have a special claim. 

To every friend and well-wisher we tender our 
adieu and wish them a “ merry Christmas” and a 
“happy New- Year.” 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL OF ORFORD, 


To Sir Horace Mann, ut1s BRITANNIC MAJEsTY’s RESI- 
DENT AT THE Court OF FLORENCE, FROM 1760 To 1785. 
Now first published from the original MSS. Concluding 
series, in 2 vols. 8 vo. pp., 420,553. Lea & Blan- 
chard, 1844. 

In the Letters of Horace Walpole there is one 
of the greatest treats that the Literary world has 
enjoyed for many a day. For variety, for attrac- 
tion, for useful information, and for style they have 
never been surpassed. The son of an Eminent 
Statesman and favorite minister, he enjoyed from 
infancy the highest advantages of education and 
association, which his rare endowments enabled him 
fully to improve. Hence, the position he has always 
held has been such as to give him the best oppor- 
tunities of observing the transactions of his times, 
upon which he looked with an attentive eye and 
with ability to understand and judge of them. The 
materials with which he constantly stored his capa- 
cious mind, were continually wrought out and re- 
produced, and his thoughts and reflections put forth 
with a wit and eloquence rarely equalled. During 
the three generations through which he lived, 
nothing escaped his observation, and the momen- 
tous events of a most stirring era and the gossip 
and dissipation of fashionable life, with all between, 
above and below them, occupied his fascinating 
pen. Writing from Strawberry Hill, 16th May, 
1781, he says: 

“ The House of Lords, who never fatigued them- 


selves, are become as antiquated as their college, 
the Heralds’ Office, and as idle. In the other 








House there are not many debates, and the un- 
shaken majority renders those of little consequence. 
The disunion of the leaders increases this supine- 
ness. Jor smaller events, I go so little into the 
world, that many escape me, and fewer interest 
me. Can one take much part in the occupations 
of the grand-children of one’s first acquaintance ? 
I might, no doubt, collect paragraphs if I took 
pains ; for certainly no reformation has taken place. 
Dissipation is at high-water mark ; but it is either 
without variety, novelty, and imagination, or the 
moroseness of age makes me see no taste in their 
pleasures. Lateness of hours is the principal fea- 
ture of the times, and certainly demands no stress of 
invention. Every fashionable place is still crowded ; 
no instance of selection neither. Gaming is yet 
general; though money, the principal ingredient, 
does not abound. My old favorite game, Faro, is 
lately revived. I have played but thrice, and not 
all night, as I used to do; it is not decent to end 
where one began, nor to sit up with a generation 
by two descents my juniors. Mr. Fox is the first 
figure in all the places I have mentioned ; the hero 
in Parliament, at the gaming-table, at Newmarket. 
Last week he passed four-and-twenty hours without 
interruption at all three, or on the road from one to 
the other; and ill the whole time, for he has a bad 
constitution, and treats it as if he had been dipped 
in the immortal river: but I doubt his heel at least 
will be vulnerable.” 


This gives some idea of his versatility—but is 
only a poor specimen of that, or of his wit and 
humor. 

As a philosopher and deep observer of human 
affairs his letters alone place him in no ordinary 
rank. As a literateur, his attainments were of a 
very high order. He carried on a correspondence 
with many of the most distinguished authors of his 
day and wrote with ability and beauty upon a great 
variety of subjects, and had many sharp Literary 
controversies to encounter. He looked upon the 
Arts with the eye of a patron and a connoisseur ; 
upon the political events of his time, with the eye 
of impartiality and wisdom, and often foresaw con- 
sequences of which those more actively engaged in 
those events never dreamed. Hence his letters, so 
conspicuous for their brilliancy and epistolary excel- 
lence, are also one of the best epitomes of political 
history that any country possesses. In this re- 
spect they are particularly valuable to the Ameri- 
can reader, and should engage the eager attention 
of every mind that loves to dwell upon the history 
of his country. These United States can never 
expect to have a very impartial historian in Eng- 
land. The conduct of king, ministers and people 
there, in our great struggle for Independence, can 
hardly ever be fairly portrayed by any of England's 
historical authors. But here we have their history 
written, by a man of eminence, a patriot and a 
scholar; who yet can do justice to America and 
impartially condemn the folly and injustice of his 
nation. We recur to these volumes of Letters now 
principally for the purpose of giving some extracts 
from Walpole’s running commentary upon the 
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events of the American revolution, in which he will 
appear a prophet and the friend of Liberty. ‘The 
volumes so abound in interest, that we are tempted 
to open a wider field ; but even with the restriction 
proposed, ample space will be occupied, and our 


readers will be able to judge from one subject, how | easily as we a trooper. 
To begin with the year | ing to calculation : one would think the whole legis- 
Jature were of the club at Almack’s, and imagined, 
like Charles Fox, that our fame was to rise in pro- 
“It would be unlike my attention and punctuality, | portion to our losses. 


he has treated others. 
1774: Oct., 6. He thus writes, 











them a little of rapine, when they are as glad of 
what will impoverish them as of what they fancied 
was to enrich them—so like are the great vulgar, 
and the small. Are not you foreigners amazed? 
We are raising soldiers and seamen——so are the 
Americans; and, unluckily, can find a troop as 


But we are above descend- 


It is more extraordinary 


to see so large an event as an irregular dissolution that Charles does not adopt their system, as they 

of Parliament, without taking any notice of it to|have copied his, but opposes them, and proposes to 
‘ : | . 

you. Ithappened last Saturday, six months before | make his fortune when they are bankrupt. In the 


its natural death, and without the design being | 
known but the Tuesday before, and that by very | 
few persons. The chief motive is supposed to be) 
the ugly state of North America, and the effects | 
that a cross winter might have on the next elec- 
tions. Whatever were the causes, the first conse- 
quences, as you may guess, were such a ferment 
in London as is seldom seen at this dead season of 
the year. Couriers, despatches, post-chaises, post- 
horses, hurrying every way! Sixty messengers | 
passed through one single turnpike on Friday. The 
whole island is by this time in equal agitation ; but 
less wine and money will be shed than have been 
at any such period for these fifty years.” * * * 
“America, I doubt, is still more unpromising. 
There are whispers of their having assembled an 
armed force, and of earnest supplications arrived 
for succours of men and ships. A civil war is no 
trifle; and how we are to suppress or pursue it in 
such a vast region, with a handful of men, T am 
not an Alexander to guess; and for the fleet, can 
we put it upon castors and wheel it from Hudson’s 
Bay to Florida? But I am an ignorant soul, and 
neither pretend to knowledge nor foreknowledge. 
All I perceive already is, that our Parliaments are 
subjected to America and India, and must be in- 
fluenced by their politics ; yet I do not believe our 
senators are more universal than formerly.” 


How much political wisdom and forethought are 
in the following, of January 25th, 1775. 


“The times are indeed very serious. Pacifica- 
tion with America is not the measure adopted. 
More regiments are ordered thither, and to-morrow 
a plan, | fear equivalent to a declaration of war, is 
to be laid before both Houses. ‘They are bold 
Ministers, methinks, who do not hesitate on a civil 
war, in which victory may bring ruin, and disap- 
pointment endanger their heads. Lord Chatham has 
already spoken out: and though his outset, [a mo- 
tion in the Lords last Friday,] was neither wise nor 
successful, he will certainly be popular again with 
the clamorous side, which no doubt will become the 
popular side too, for all wars are costly, and conse- 
quently grievous. Acquisition alone can make 
those burdens palatable ; and in a war with our own 
colonies we must afflict instead of acquiring them, 
and cannot recover them without having andone 
them. I am still to learn wisdom and experience, 
if these things are not so.” 


On the 15th of February, he writes, 


“The war with our colonies, which is now de- 
clared, is a proof how much influence jargon has 
on human actions. A war on our own trade is 
popular! Both houses are as eager for it as they 


mean time bad news pours in from America. I do 
not believe all I hear—but fear I shall believe a 
great deal in spite of my teeth.” 


Something of his wit and caustic satire may be 
seen in the following,—April, 17th. 


“‘Tt is more equitable to suppose that my concep- 
tion is worn out, than that the world wants events. 
I tell you of a nation of madmen, and yet want in- 
stances. It is certain, both that we do not grow 
sage, and that I have nothing tosay. The town is 
divided into two great classes, the politicians and 
the pleasurists. The first are occupied with that 
vast foetus, the American contest ; and wars at that 
distance do not go on expeditiously. Wilkes has 
arrived at his ne plus ulira; he has presented a 
remonstrance in form to the Throne; and, with the 
magnanimity of an Alexander, used his triumph 
with moderation—in modern language, with good 
breeding. ‘The younger generation game, dress, 
dance, go to Newmarket. Some of them, not 
juniors all, learn to sing. Cortez was victorious in 
our last opera, Montezuma. I doubt the Ameri- 
cans will not be vanquished in recitative.” 


In July of this year, 1775, referring to the Ameri- 
can troubles, he says that he had always augured 
ill of the quarrel and wiped his hands of it; and 
that it made him resume the thought of making 
another journey to Paris. He did go, but before 
he started, wrote again on the third of August. 


‘In spite of all my modesty, I cannot help think- 
ing I have a little something of the prophet about 
me. At least, we have not conquered America 
yet. I did not send you immediate word of our 
victory at Boston, because the success not only 
seemed very equivocal, but because the conquerors 
lost three to one more than the vanquished. The 
last do not pique themselves upon modern good- 
breeding, but level only at the officers, of whom 
they have slain a vast number. We are a little 
disappointed, indeed, at their fighting at all, which 
was not in our calculation. We knew we could 
conquer America in Germany, and | doubt had 
better have gone thither now for that purpose, as it 
does not appear hitherto to be quite so feasible in 
America itself. However, we are determined to 
know the worst, and are sending away al! the men 
and ammunition we can muster. The Congress, 
not asleep neither, have appointed a Géneralissimo, 
Washington, allowed a very able officer, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the last war. Well! we had 
better have gone on robbing the Indies; it was a 
more lucrative trade.” 


From Paris, he wrote, Sept. 7th and 11th. 





were for conquering the Indies—which acquits 





**'You will on your side not be surprised that I 
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am what I always was, a zealot for liberty in every 
part of the Globe, and consequently that I most 
heartily wish success to the Americans. They 
have hitherto not made one blunder; and the Ad- 
ministration have made a thousand, besides the two 
capital ones, of first provoking, and then of uniting 
the colonies. ‘The latter seem to have as good 
heads as hearts, as we want both. The campaign 
seems languishing. ‘The Ministers will make all 
their efforts against the spring. So no doubt will 
the Americans too. Probably the war will be 
long. On the side of England, it must be attended 
with ruin. If England prevails, English and Ame- 
rican liberty is at an end! If the colonies prevail, 
our commerce is gone—and if, at last, we negotiate, 
they will neither forgive nor give us our former 
advantages.” * * * * 

**T had made up my letter; but those I received 
from England last night bring such important intel- 
ligence, I must add a paragraph. That miracle of 
gratitude, the Czarina, has consented to lend Eng- 
land twenty thousand Russians, to be transported 
to America. The Parliament is to meet on the 
20th of next month, and vote twenty-six thousand 
seamen! What a paragraph of blood is there! 
With what torrents must liberty be preserved in 
America! In England what can save itt Oh! mad, 
mad England! What frenzy, to throw away its 
treasures, lay waste its empire of wealth, and sacri- 
fice its freedom, that its prince may be the arbitrary 
lord of boundless deserts in America, and of an 
impoverished, depopulated, and thence insignificant, 
island in Europe! and what prospect of comfort has 
a true Englishman? Why, that Philip the Second 
miscarried against the boors of Holland, and that 
Louis the Fourteenth could not replace James the 
Second on the throne !” 


And again, Oct. 10, he says, 


*T am still here; though on the wing. Your 
answer to mine from hence was sent back to me 
from England; as I have loitered here beyond my 
intention; in truth, from an indisposition of mind. 
I am not impatient to be in a frantic country, that 
is stabbing itself in every vein. ‘The delirium still 
lasts; though, I believe, kept up by the quacks 
that caused it. Is it credible that five or six of 
the great trading towns have presented addresses 
against the Americans? I have no doubt but those 
addresses are procured by those boobies the coun- 
try gentlemen, their members, and bought of the 
Alderman ; but, is it not amazing that the mer- 
chants and manufacturers do not duck such tools in 
a horse-pondt When the storm will recoil 1 do not 
know, but it will be terrible in all probability, though 
too late. Never shall we be again what we have 
been! Other powers, who sit still and wisely suffer 
us to plunge over head and ears, will perhaps be 
alarmed at what they write from England, that we 
are to buy twenty thousand Russian assassins, at 
the price of Georgia: how deep must be our game, 
when we pursue it at the expense of establishing a 
new maritime power, and aggrandize that engross- 
ing throne, which threatens half Europe, for the 
satisfaction of enslaving our own brethren! Horri- 
ble policy! If the Americans, as our papers say, 
are on the point of seizing Canada, I should think 
that France would not long remain neutre, when 
she may regain her fur-trade with the Canadians, 
or obtain Canada from the Americans; but it is 
endless to calculate what we maylose. Our Court 


has staked every thing against despotism ; and the 
nation, which must be a loser, which ever side pre- 
vails, takes part against the Americans, who fight 
for the nation as well as for themselves! what 
Egyptian darkness !” 


But these references are so frequent, that we 
must skip many interesting passages. ‘The views 
of Walpole are herein clearly expressed, and have 
been fully verified by subsequent events. On August 


11th, 1776, he thus notices the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


“The Congress has declared all the provinces 
independent, has condemned the Mayor of New- 
York to be hanged for corresponding with their 
enemies, and have seized Franklin, not the famous 
doctor, but one of the King’s governors. I hope 
this savage kind of war will not proceed ; but they 
seem to be very determined, and that makes the 
prospect very melancholy.” 


Particular mention is made by him of the arrival 
of “the famous doctor” in Paris, as one of the 
commissioners sent over by Congress to procure a 
treaty of alliance with France. There seem to 
have been various conjectures about the object of 
the great philosopher’s visit; and possibly some 
rumors of his having deserted the cause of his 
country. Mr. Burke in a letter of the 6th of Jan- 
uary, to the Marquis of Rockingham, throws out the 
following conjectures as to the object of Franklin’s 
visit. 

“¢T persuade myself he is come to Paris to draw 
from that Court a definite and satisfactory answer 
concerning the support of the Colonies. If he can- 
not get such an answer (and | am of the opinion that, 
at present, he cannot,) then it is to be presumed he is 
authorized to negotiate with Lord Stormont on the 
basis of dependence on the Crown. ‘This | take 
to be his errand; for I never can believe that he 
has come thither as a fugitive from his cause in the 
hour of its distress, or that he is going to conclude 
a long life, which has brightened every hour it has 
continued, with so foul and dishonorable a flight.’ ” 

The idea of Franklin’s “ foul and dishonorable 
flight!” Mr. Burke did him the commonest justice ; 
but was entirely mistaken as to the supposition of 
our dependence upon the crown of France. 

April 3rd, 1777, Walpole pays the following just 
tribute to the immortal Washington. We are afraid 
that some of our own fellow citizens will ere long 
have to apply to such writers as Walpole for a 
proper appreciation of the father of their Liberties. 
He says, 


“T have nothing very new to tell you on public 
affairs, especially as 1 can know nothing more than 
you see in the papers. It is my opinion that the 
King’s affairs are in a very bad position in America. 
I do not say that his armies may not gain advan- 
tages again; though I believe there has been as 
much design as cowardice in the behavior of the 
provincials, who seem to have been apprized that 
protraction of the war would be more certainly ad- 
vantageous to them than heroism. Washington, 
the dictator, has shown himself both a Fabius and 





a Camillus. His march through our lines is.allow- 
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ed to have been a prodigy of generalship. In one 
word, I look upon great part of America as lost to 
this country! It is not less deplorable, that between 
art and contention, such an inveteracy has been 
sown between the two countries as will probably 
outlast even the war. Supposing this unnatural 
enmity should not soon involve us in other wars, 
which would be extraordinary indeed, what a dif- 
ference, in a futare war with France and Spain, to 
have the Colonies in the opposite scale, instead of 
being in ours! What politicians are those who have 
preferred the empty name of sovereignty to that of 
alliance, and forced subsidies to the golden ocean of 
commerce !” 


Here we will give the whole of the following 
letter : 


“ Arlingston Street, Feb. 18, 1778. 

**1 do not know how to word the following letter ; 
how to gain credit with you! How shall I intimate 
to you, that you must lower your topsails, waive 
your imperial dignity, and strike to the colors ot 
the thirteen United Provinces of America? Do 
not tremble, and imagine that Washington has de- 
feated General Howe, and driven him out of Phila- 
delphia ; or that Gates has taken another army ; 
or that Portsmouth is invested by an American 
fleet. No: no military new event has occasioned 
this revolution. ‘The sacrifice has been made on 
the altar of Peace. Stop again: peace is not 
made, it is only implored,—and, I fear, only onthis 
side of the Atlantic. In short, yesterday, Feb- 
ruary 17th, a most memorable era, Lord North 
opened his Conciliatory Plan,—no partial, no col- 
lusive one. In as few words as I can use, it soli- 
cits peace with the States of America: it haggles 
on no terms; it acknowledges the Congress, or 
any body that pleases to treat; it confesses errors, 
misinformation, ill-success, and impossibility of 
conquest ; it disclaims taxation, desires commerce, 
hopes for assistance, allows the independence of 
America, not verbally, yet virtually, and suspends 
hostilities till June, 1779. It does a little more: 
not verbally, but virtually it confesses that the Op- 
position have been in the right from the beginning 
to the end. 

“The warmest American cannot deny but these 
gracious condescensions are ample enough to con- 
tent that whole continent; and yet, my friend, such 
accommodating facility had one defect,—it came 
too late. The treaty between the high and mighty 
States and France is signed; and, instead of peace, 
we must expect war with the high allies. The 
French army is come to the coast, and their offi- 
cers here are recalled. 

“The House of Commons embrace the plan, and 
voted it, nemine contradicente. It is to pass both 
Houses with a rapidity that will do every thing 
but overtake time past. All the world is in as- 
tonishment. As my letter will not set out till 
the day after to-morrow, | shall have time to tell 
you better what is thought of this amazing step. 


Feb. 20. 
“In sooth I cannot tell you what is thought. No- 
body knows what to think. To leap at once from 
an obstinacy of four years to a total concession of 
every thing; to stoop so low, without hopes of 
being forgiven—who can understand such a trans- 
formation? I must leave you in all your wonder- 





ment; for the cloud is not dispersed. When it 


Vor. X—96 


shall be, I doubt it will discover no serene prospect ! 
All that remains certain is, that America is not only 
lost, but given up. We must no longer give our- 
selves Continental airs! I fear even our trident 
will find it has lost a considerable prong. 

“T have lived long, but never saw such a day as 
last Tuesday! From the first, I augured ill of this 
American war; yet do not suppose that I boast of 
my penetration. Far was I from expecting such 
a conclusion! Conclusion !—y sommes nous ? Acts 
of Parliament have made a war, but cannot repeal 
one. They have provoked—not terrified; and 
Washington and Gates have respected the Speak- 
er’s mace no more than Oliver Cromwell did. 

“You shall hear as events arise. 1 disclaim all 
sagacity, and pretend to no foresight. It is not 
an Englishman’s talent. Even the second-sight 
of the Scots has proved a little purblind. 

“ Have you heard that Voltaire is actually in 
Paris? Perhaps soon you will learn French news 
earlier than I can. 

“What scenes my letters to you have touched 
on for eight-and-twenty years! I arrived here at 
the eve of the termination of my father’s happy 
reign. The rebellion, as he foresaw, followed ; 
and much disgrace. Another war ensued, with 
new disgraces. And then broke forth Lord Chat- 
ham’s sun; and all was glory and extensive empire. 
Nor tranquillity nor triumph are our lot now! The 
womb of time is not with child of a mouse,—but 
adieu ! I shall probably write again before you have 
digested half the meditations this letter will have 
conjured up.” 

This will lead us to a short digression, which 
may be pardoned as exhibiting more particularly 
his literary character. There was no love lost be- 
tween Sir Horace and Voltaire, and the cause of 
Walpole’s aversion is thus given by himself, in the 
“Short Notes” of his life. In Feb., 1768, he 
published his “ Historic Doubts on Richard ILI.” 
Twelve hundred copies were printed and sold so 
fast, that a thousand more were published the next 
week. In June, he received a letter from Vol- 
taire desiring a copy of the “ Historic Doubts.” 
He sent it and along with it the Castle of Otranto, 
that the French Philosopher might see the preface 
of which Walpole had told him. Voltaire did not 
like it, but returned a civil reply defending his opin- 
ions. Walpole rejoined with even more civility, 
but dropped the subject, “not caring,” as he says, 
‘to enter into a controversy ; especially in a mat- 
ter of opinion, on which, whether we were right 
or wrong, all France would be on his side and all 
England on mine.” In a memorandum of April 
24th, 1769, he thus continues: 

“* About the same time Voltaire published in the 
Mercure the letter he had written to me, but I made 
no answer, because he had treated me more dirtily 
than Mr. Hume had. Though Voltaire, with whom 
I had never had the least acquaintance or corres- 
pondence, had voluntarily written to me first, and 
asked for my book, he wrote a letter to the Duch- 
ess of Choiseul, in which, without saying a sylla- 
ble of his having written to me first, he told her ] 
had officiously sent him my Works, and declared 
war with him in defence de ce bouffon Shakspeare, 
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whom in his reply to me he pretended so much to 
admire. The Duchess sent me Voltaire’s letter, 
which gave me such contempt for his disingenuity 
that I dropped all correspondence with him.” 


These “ Notes” of his life contain ample evi- 
dence of his great industry in Literature. His 
pen was almost constantly occupied in composition, 
from a child’s book for the great niece of the Count- 
ess Dowager of Suffolk, to tragedies, antiquities, 
historical and poetical criticism, and the memoirs 
of his times. 

We have already occupied so much space with 
quotations, and the references to the subject before 
us are so frequent, that we shall be compelled to 
pass more rapidly towards the close of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. Walpole had declared that there 
was ‘‘no more chance of conquering America than 
the Holy Land.” But as the long and arduous 
war, with its various fortunes, proceeded, we find 
him growing rather doubtful. The loss of Charles- 
ton, and the disasters of that period in both the 
Carolinas might well have cast a gloom of despon- 
dency over the prospects of the colonies and filled 
the best friends of the country with doubt and 
alarm. Franklin, however, was not of the num- 
ber of those fearful ones. Writing from Paris to 
to a friend in America he says, : 


* You seem to be too much affected with the loss 
of Charlestown. The enemy’s affairs will not be 
much advaneed by it. They have successively 
been in possession of the capitals of five provinces, 
but were not therefore in possession of the pro- 
vinces themselves. The cannon will be recovered 
with the place ; if not, our furnaces are constantly 
at work in making more. The destroying of our 


‘ships by the English is only like shaving our beards, 


which will grow again: their loss of provinces is 
like the loss of a limb, which can never again be 
united to their body.” 


In March, 1781, Walpole writes : 


“America is once more not quite ready to be 
conquered, though every now and then we fancy it 
is. Tarleton is defeated, Lord Cornwallis is check- 
ed, and Arnold not sure of having betrayed his 
friends to much purpose. If we are less certain 
of recovering what we have thrown away, we are 
in full as much danger of losing what we acquired, 
not more creditably, at the other end of the world. 
Hyder Ally, an Indian potentate, thinking he has 
as much right to the diamonds of his own country 
as the Rumbolds and Syke’s, who were originally 
waiters in a tavern, has given us a blow and has 
not done.” 


The following extract will show his sense of 
humanity and sympathy for the colonies well blend- 
ed with his “‘ tenderness for his country.” Those 
who recollect the horrors of the prison ships of 
Charleston, or the sugar house of New-York can 
not cease to wonder that civilized Englishmen were 
ever guilty of such atrocities. Nov. 20, 1780, he 
says: 

“The newspapers have told you as much as I 





know of Arnold’s treachery, which has already 
cost the life of a much better man, Major André— 
precipitated probably by Lord Cornwallis’s cruelty. 
You hear on the continent, but too much of our 
barbarity ; the only way in which we have yet 
shown our power! Rodney found Rhode Island so 
strongly fortified that he returned to the West In- 
dies and yet we still presume on recovering Amer- 
ica! 

‘Do you wonder that, witness to so much delu- 
sion and disgrace, it should grow irksome to me to 
be the annalist of our follies and march to ruin? I 
cannot, like our newspapers, falsify every event, 
and coin prophecies out of bad omens. My friend- 
ship for you makes me persist in our correspon- 
dence; but tenderness for my country makes me 
abhor detailing its errors, and regard to truth will 
not allow me to assert what I do not believe. I 
wait for events, that I may send you something ; 
and yet my accounts are dry and brief, because I 
confine myself to avowed facts, without comments 
or credulity.” 


We will bring these extracts to a close with the 
capture of Cornwallis, which ended the war. Nov. 
26th and 29th, he says, 


*“ An account came yesterday that could not be 
expected, that Washington and the French have 
made Lord Cornwallis and his whole army prison- 
ers. Ido not know what others think, but tu me 
it seems fortunate that they were not all cut to 
pieces. It is not heroic perhaps, but I am glad, 
that this disaster arriving before our fleet reached 
the Chesapeak, it turned back to New York with- 
out attacking the French fleet, who were above 
three to two, thirty-seven to twenty-three. This 
is all | know yet; and yet this comes at an unto- 
ward moment; for the Parliament meets to-mor- 
row, and it puts the Speech and speeches a little 
into disorder. 

“T cannot put on the face of the day, and act 
grief. Whatever puts an end to the American 
war will save the lives of thousands——millions of 
money too. If glory compensates such sacrifices, 
I never heard that disgraces and disappointments 
were palliatives; but I will not déscant, nor is it 
right to vaunt of having been in the right when 
one’s country’s shame is the solution of one’s pro- 
phecy, nor would one join in the triumph of her 
enemies.” . ? ° . 

“| mentioned on Tuesday the captivity of Lord 
Cornwallis and his army, the Columbus who was 
to bestow America on us again. A second army 
taken in a drag-net is an uncommon event, and 
happened but once to the Romans, who sought ad- 
ventures every where. We have not lowered our 
tone on this new disgrace, though I think we shall 
talk no more of insisting on implicit submission, 
which would rather be a gasconade than firmness. 
In fact, there is one very unlucky circumstance 
already come out, which must drive every Ameri- 
can, to a man, from ever calling himself our friend. 
By the tenth article of the capitulation, Lord Corn- 
wallis demanded that the loyal Americans in his 
army should not be punished. ‘This was flatly re- 
fused, and he has left them to be hanged. I doubt 
no vote of Parliament will be able to blanch such 
a—such a—I don’t know what the word is for it. 
He must get his uncle the Archbishop to christen 
it. There is no name for it in any Pagan vocabu- 
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lary. I suppose it will have a patent for being 
called Necessity. Well! there ends another vol- 
ume of the American war. It looks a little as if 
the history of it would be all we should have for it, 
except forty millions of debt, and three other wars 
that have grown out of it, and that do not seem so, 
near to a conclusion.” | 


In the same way that Sir Horace has noticed 
affairs as they transpired in America, he has taken 
cognizance of transactions in England and India, and 
in France, Spain and other parts of the continent ; 
and the notes of himself and the Editor of the de- 
lightful volumes of his correspondence lend addi-. 
tional value to their contents. As we have already | 
said, they are invaluable to us, as evincing a spirit | 
of liberality and impartiality, which we know from | 
experience is not always to be met with. From 
his eminence and talents we may regard him, so 
far, as the historian of his times, and his testimony | 
and opinions will stand as an offset and corrective 
to those writers, who may espouse less liberal 
views. We have selected this one view of his 
writings as most akin to the Home-Spirit of our 
Journal and the patriotism of our people. But it 
may not be to many readers the most attractive one, 
and we assure them that they can not have a taste 
for which the versatility and variety of this noble 
author will not furnish abundance of gratification. 





Notices of New @orks. 


WILEY & PUTNAM. New-York & Lonpow, 1844. 


REVOLUTIONARY ORDERS OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
issued during the years 1778, 1780, 1781, and ’82. Se- 
lected from the MSS. of John Whiting, Lieut. and Ad- 
jutant of the 2nd Regiment Massachusetts line, and 
EDITED BY His sON, HENRY WHITING, Lieut. Col. U. 
S. Army. 

Every thing that concerns Washington proves the con- 
sistency, the purity and grandeur of his character. Ac- 
customed, as we are, to hold him in almost more than mor- 
tal reverence, whatever relates to him has a high value in 
our estimation, and we trust that his name is scarcely less 
embalmed in the hearts of others. But after the vast and 
valuable stores which have been preserved by a Marshall, 
a Sparks and others, more might reasonably be expected 
from any addition now made to them. Itshould not only 
be truly useful, but complete in itself. The Editor of the 
volume before us was aware of these things ; and as long 
as he supposed that Mr. Sparks would make a volume out 
of the Revolutionary orders of General Washington, he 
forebore to publish the MSS. of his father. When Mr. 
Sparks had completed his “ Life and Writings,” and re- 
turned the MSS. in his possession tothe Library at Wash- 
ington, Col. Whiting made application for them, that his 
contemplated work might be rendered complete; but this 
he does not seem to have prosecuted with very great zeal ; 
and not succeeding in procuring them, has determined to 
issue the volume before us. Like every thing else that re- 
lates to “‘ the Father of his country” they show him to have 
been the best of the good and the wisest of the great. 
Nothing was too small for his attention, nor, as we think, 





to the powdering of the hair of his soldiers, we find him 
carefully employed. The health and cleanliness of his 
army were no less attended to than its discipline and evo- 
lutions, and every thing, trifling or important, passed under 
his immediate supervision. 

The matters of chief historic interest in the volume be- 
fore us, are the celebrations of the alliance of France and of 
the birth of the Dauphin, General Green’s order about Ar- 
nold after his treachery, Washington’s order in relation to 
the Jersey Mutiny, and his thanks to Gen. Howe for his 
exertions in suppressing it, the annunciation of the ac- 
tions of King’s Mountain and the Cowpens, and of the 
rescue of Georgia from the hands of the enemy, and the 
trial of Gen. McDougall. There are other matters of cu- 
riosity and interest, which will repay the attention of the 
reader. In the following order issued in preparation for 
the celebration of the birth of the Dauphin, is a curious 
union of gallantry and attention to minutiw. The latter 
part reminds us of another invitation of Washington’s to 
dinner, which is perhaps the most humorous thing in which 
he ever indulged. 


“ Head Quarters, Newburg, 
Wednesday, May 29, 1782. 

The troops are to be supplied with an extra gill of Rum 
per man to-morrow. 

MEMORANDUM. 
The Commander-in-Chief desires his compliments may 
be presented to the Officers’ Ladies, with and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Army, together with a request that they 
will favor him with their company at dinner on Thursday 
next, at West Point. The General will be happy to see 
any other Ladies of his own or his friends’ acquaintance, 
on the occasion, without the formality of a particular invi- 
tation.” 

Washington’s firm reliance on Providence, which was 
the great secret of his success, shines forth in many of his 
orders, and vice, unofficer-like conduct, and gambling are 
deeply branded by his detestation and abhorrence,—pro- 
nouncing in several instances the punishments awarded to 
these offences entirely inadequate. The Editor thinks, 
and very justly, that his work will be useful as a book of 
precedents for the guidance of Courts-Martial ; but herein 
its incompleteness must be again lamented. In style, type 
and paper, the work deserves particular commendation. 





Mavury’s NavicatTion; NarionaL OBsERVATORY. 


We bave already spoken of the excellent treatise of Lieut. 
Maury in the terms to which its merits entitled it. But as our 
journal has long had more or less connection with the Navy, 
and is a quasi organ for its members, we now recur to the sub- 
ject for the purpose of inviting attention to the following 
order from the Navy Department. This order has already 
been widely circulated: it was our intention to publish it 
sooner, but we have been prevented. 

“ GENERAL ORDER. 
Navy Department, Sept. 4, 1844. 

‘Maury’s Navigation’ is hereby adopted as the Text 
Book of the Navy. Midshipmen are therefore required to 
make themselves well acquainted with at least so much of 
Mathematics, Nautical Astronomy and the other kindred 
branches of Navigation, as is therein contained. 

Professors of Mathematics, and Boards for the examina- 
tion of Midshipmen are charged with the execution of this 
order. 

(Signed,) J. Y. Mason.” 

The Hon. Mr. Mason has herein evinced a proper 
spirit towards the professional culture of the Midshipmen ; 





too great for his comprehension. From the plan of a cam- 
paign on which might depend the fate of his country, down 


and the most favorable results may be anticipated from 
erecting for them a proper standard of scientific attainment. 
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It is highly gratifying to learn that our National Observa- 
tory at Washington is now under the superimtendence of 
Lieut. Maury. Independently of scientific qualifications, 
many other things are requisite for the proper management 
of such an establishment, and these seem to be united in 
him. We now look forward to this laudable institution 
accomplishing some of those important ends pointed out by 
President Garland, of Randolph Macon College, in his re- 
cent letter addressed to the late Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Gilmer. On the proper arrangement of the Observatory, 
the nice adjustment of the instruments so as to attain that 
accuracy, which a Mathematician, accustomed to weigh in- 
finitessimal quantities and to lament almost infinitessimal 
errors, alone knows how to appreciate, and on the profes- 
sional pride, zeal and industry of the superintendent, its 
usefulness and honor will mainly depend. Whilst these 
will make it best subserve the present purposes of its erea- 
tion, they will commend it to the favor of the publie and to 
the patronage of the government—and all will then be ready 
to unite in promoting the cause of Science and Literature, 
so honorably represented by the only Institution to which 
National pride can now offer its hopes and congratulations. 
Now is the time, in this period of overflowing abundance, 
for our nation to be generous in its offerings to Science. 
The time may come when public lands are almost exhausted ; 
when a people averse to taxation and restive under more 
than necessary imposts for the support of Government, may 
deay to objects so general and so prospective in their bles- 
sings a fostering care which they can now so easily afford. 
Let our Congress be liberal—most liberal to Science and 
Arts, now in the day of superfluity. We feel entire confi- 
dence that the National Observatory which they have so 
nobly planted, will under the administration of Mr. Maury, 
best fulfil the wishes and expectations of its founders, and 
furnish a strong practical appeal to them for a continuance 
and enlargement of their patronage to it and kindred insti- 
tutions. 


Books For CHILDREN. 


Books for children constitute one of the most important 
and most difficult branches of Literature. By them life- 
impressions are made upon the youthful mind and heart; 
and the philosopher and philanthropist may both employ 
their most splendid efforts in seeking to give proper direc- 
tion and control to those impressions. It is most lamenta- 
bly true that many works put into the hands of children 
if pervert their minds. A short time since, one of the 

nglish Quarterly Reviews had a long leading article upon 
children’s books, which might well command the attention 
of parents and instructors. The Messrs. Appleton have re- 
cently issued very beautiful editions of Puss 1n Boots, and 
Mary Howi1tTvt’s Picture AND VERSE Book, which they 
have kindly sent us through Drinker and Morris. we these 
the public judgment has already been awarded. We have in 
our possession a very beautiful unpublished work, written 
by a lady of Virginia, for children, entitled THz SouTHERN 

OME, from which we may give a few extracts in order to 
introduce it to the attention of the public. Its sentiments 
are pure, its style attractive and its contents entertain- 
ing and instructive, and illustrative of our Southern man- 
We hope to see the work published. 


JOHN S. TAYLOR & Co. New-York, 1844. 


Messrs. Perkins, Harvey & Ball have kindly sent us the 
following works, but they arrived too late for any thing more 
than a mere announcement. Any thing else, however, is 
rendered entirely useless by the reputation of the authors, 
and by previous notices which we have taken of many of 
them. 

Personal Recollections. Letters from Ireland. 

Floral Biography. Principalities and Powers. 

Helen Fi The Wrongs of Woman. 

The Siege of . Judah's Lion. 

All by CuarRLoTre Exizaserta. 

Sermons. By Hvcw Biarr, D.D. With alife of the 
Author by James Finlayson, D. D. 





PicToRIAL SHAKESPEARE. 


We are indebted to Mr. Hewet for No.’s 22, 23 and } 
of this rich work—finishing Lear and commencing Cymbe 
line, which deserves to be more read than it generally 
Mr. H. proposes also to publish a very splendid edition 
the “ Tales from Shakespeare,” by Charles and Miss Lan 
These will be a useful and appropriate companion of tl 
pictorial work and will deserve and no doubt receive ai 
equally wide circulation. 





MAGAZINES. 
Western Literary Journal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Z. C. Judson and L. A. Hine. 
annum. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of the first No. « 
this new work, which bids fair for usefulness and fam 


Edited by E 
3 sheets. 8vo. $3 per. 


Graham's American Monthly has just completed its vo 
ume aud makes a bold push for 1845. The Editor prom- 
ises every thing and we bear full testimony to his energy 
and enterprise. 


The Southwestern Law Journal and Reporter. Nashville, [ 


Tennessee. Edited by Milton A. Haynes, $2 50. We? 


commend this work to the patronage of the legal profession, J 


particularly in the West and South-West. 


Biacxwoop, J. Gill, agent. 


This sterling Magazine for the month of October has bee 
sent us by Leonard Scott & Co. The articles are excelé 
lent. “The great drought” is a thrilling conception an 
absorbs every thought and feeling of the reader. Aftet 
perusing it, one feels almost covetous of water. The thirsty” 
sufferer converts diamonds worth perhaps millions of dol< 
lars, a few weeks before, into only a few drops of water, to” 
preserve his famishing wife and children. ; 


ADDRESSES, PAMPHLETS, &c. : 

A great many of these havé been received, for which no 

specific acknowledgment can be made. But in closing a 

volume we desire to present our sincere thanks to their 
authors and other donors respectively. 





To CorRESPONDENTS. 


We have had under consideration for several months a 
reply from Lieut. G. H. Talcott, to the remarks of a Subal- 
tern in the June No. of the Messenger. But we must de- 
cline publishing it, because of the severe language em- 
Soh 

The following are respectfully declined; “A Poem on 
Texas,” by “‘C.”; “Constance Devereux ;” “ Musings ;” 
“The Doomed One ;” “Slavery in the United States”— 
the writer has been anticipated by several articles recently 
published ; ‘Memorial of Greenough’s Statue to Congress—” 
we heartily concur with the writer in his indignant appeal, 
but think his mode of making it inappropriate ; “ Fredericks- 
burg”—too local and individual. 

The following will appear ; “ Love Sketches ;” “ Harbor 
Defence by Fortifications and Steam Vessels,” &c.; ** Per- 
severando, from the French of Victor Hugo;” Review of 
Barry Cornwall’s Songs; “ Acrostic ;” ‘ Marementis”—- 
we are sorry is misplaced and not yet recovered ; “ Scenes 
Abroad.” The addenda to Young England too late for inser- 
tion. We shall hereafter collect and publish some histori- 
cal materials relating to Virginia. e have an old and im- 
portant document already in hand. 

The following are received and under consideration; 
“Dora, or the Spirit of Lake George ;” “The City of 
Charleston before the Revolution ;” ‘* Thought in Spring ;” 
‘“‘ Farewell of the Mariner to his Love ;” “ Recollection ;” 
“The Ascension ;” “‘ Guy and the Dragon ;” “ The Coming 
of the Mammoth ;” “Night;” “Autumn,” by T. H. C5 
“The Morning Song of the Mocking bird ;” “‘ The Angel 
of the weary heart ;” ‘“‘ When, where and how to die ;” “A 
Ballad ;” Mrs. Nichols’ Poems; Poems of E. B. H., and 
“ The Stranger ;” “ La Tortola.” 


Booxs RECEIVED. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt, but too late for nos 
tice, of Anthon’s Homer and other recent publications of 
Harper & Brothers and Lea & Blanchard—all through 
Messrs: Drinker & Morris, who offer them for sale. 


Mr. F. W. Tuomas will please accept our thanks for 
his poem, the Beechen Tree. We shall recur to it and some 
of the works above alluded to. 
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} iivethors ierady messenger; devoted t 

> partment of literature, and the fine arts . wd OO} 

Pane. 1834—June 1864. Richmond, T. W. White feted: 

! re 4° 1835-64. , ak 

.— ~~ 38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 23}-26}™. monthly. 

- No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 
Vol. 22-23 called also “new .~ v. 1-12,” 


Numbering irregular duri ing | 
From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 184/ title reads : The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834—-May 1835, J. E. Heath Line Sept. 1835, T. W. White 
and others. —Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe—Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White and others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. oo ov. 1847-May 
1860, J. R. Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. "1864, G. W. Bagby.—Jan.—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. 











(Continued on next card) 
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The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. (Gal 


Absorbed the Southern and western monthly magazine and waiele! 
an. 1846. 
J No more Se 


ree. 81-2 pvandy.2. v.36, P.335-6. 


1. Heath, James E., ed. 11. White, Thomas W., 17887-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 
Edgar Allan, 1809-1849, ed. tv. Minor, _Benjamin Blake, isig-1905 ro 


ompson, John Reuben, 1823-1873, : vi. Bagby, George William, 
1828-1883, ed. vit. Alfriend, Frank H., be 


10-8241 
Library of Congress J AP2.S82 . 
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